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Wits deepest grief we have heard of the 
death of William Hickling Prescott, the illus- 
trious historian, the cherished and honored 
member of this Society. The news has fallen 
upon us most suddenly and unexpectedly; we 
had scarcely risen from the perusal of the 
volume which he has just published, and we 
found there evidence of an ever-increasing crea- 
tive power, richness of expression, a style of 
narrative of irresistible interest, a masterly capa- 
city for analysis and combination, fit to draw 
the picture of a kingdom or a people. The 
world was only beginning to bear to him the 
honors which his last and ablest production 
deserves, when the tidings broke upon us that 
he had ceased to be mortal. 

‘* He is gone, and hath not left his peer.” 


It has been common to refer to sudden death 
as teaching ‘“‘ what shadows we are and what 
shadows we pursue.” On this occasion such 
words are out of place. Prescott passed his | 
life in the pursuit of truth, which in its own na- | 
ture is unchangeable, and so he connected him- | 
self with that which is eternal, securing to his 
character and his career a solid reality and an | 
enduring existence in the memory of his fellow 
men. Neither can we regard the moment of 
his death, however sad for us, as altogether in- 
opportune for himself. He had just completed 
the publication of the volume which even now 
is enchaining the attention of the intelligent 
wherever the English language is known; so 
that he passed away like a great commander 
who falls in the hour of victory, when the heat, 
and contest, and dangers of the day are over. 
That his last great work has not been carried 
out to the end which he contemplated, is a loss 
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to the world. We may grieve not to have from 
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his pen the full history of the formation of the 
republic of the Netherlands, and especially that 
the story of the Armada, with the fate of that 
stupendous enterprise against Protestantism and 
England, should not have been displayed by 
one whose talent for the vivid representations 
of outward scenes was unequalled. But at 
whatever time Prescott might have been called 
from earth, he would have left some work un- 
finished, for he belonged to the class of men of 
that delicate organization, which leaves it im- 
possible for them to live for themselves alone, 
making of their powers, not private posses- 
sions, but gifts to the world; and at whatever 
time he might have received from the great 
Workmaster his summons, so long as conscious- 
ness remained, he would have still been found a 
laborer; ever, to the last, obedient to the law 
of duty. 

It has been said that the injury to his eye- 
sight caused his devotedness to the career of 
letters. I hardly think so. From his earliest 
years he was earnest in the study of all that was 
purest, and noblest, and best in modern and 
ancient literature. The first time that I can re- 
call having seen him was at Harvard College, as 
he pronounced a Latin ode that he had written 
to Spring; and his polished lines had a grace 


}and elegance which at that early day pointed 


out distinctly the course of life to which he was 
called. When the effects of an accident that 
affected his sight became aggravated by a severe 
illness, the inward light shone all the more 
refulgently in his well-prepared mind, and its 
chambers became bright with the clear vision of 
the purposes which he was to fulfill. He dis- 
ciplined himself for the execution of the great 
designs which he then conceived, with the 
largest comprehensiveness of research. While 
he gathered books from all quarters, and ran- 
sacked the recesses of public archives and 
private collections of manuscripts for materials, 
he drew still more closely his intimacy with the 
ancient classics and with modern literature, not 
of France and England only, but of Spain and 
Italy. He made, moreover, a special study of 
the historic art, not merely by reading the 
works of illustrious historians, but by the study 
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and solitary meditation of what had been said 
best on the manner of writing history. His 
eyesight was impaired, not destroyed; so that 
im all the works which he printed, he was able, 
at some stages of their preparation, to read for 
two or three hours each day. He compensated 
the necessity of using so much the eyes of others 
by a wonderful development of his powers; he 
gained the faculty of attention in its highest 
perfection, and his memory took such fast hold 
of the knowledge that came to him through the 
ear, that it remained with him in exact and 
well-defined outlines, as if it had been written 
with a diamond pen on tablets of steel. 

His habits were methodically exact: retiring 
early, and ever at the same hour, he rose early 
alike in winter and in summer at the appointed 
moment, rousing himself instantly, though in 
the soundest sleep, at the first note of his alarm 
bell; never giving indulgence to lassitude or 
delay. To the hours which he devoted to his 
pursuits he adhered as scrupulously as possible, 
never lightly suffering them to be interfered 
with; now listening to his reader; now dic- 
tating what was to be written; now using his 
own eyes sparingly for reading; now writing 
by the aid of simple machinery devised for 
those who are in darkness; now passing time 
in thoughtfully revolving his great theme. For 
this reason, at the period of his life when he 
rode much on horseback—and he was an excel- 
lent and fearless rider—it was his choice and 
his habit to go out alone; and in his stated ex- 
ercise on foot, you might be sure that, when by 
himself, his mind was shaping out work for the 
rest of the day. In this way, systematic in his 
mode of life, he proceeded onward, and still on- 
ward, till the eyes of the world were turned 
with admiration on the genial scholar who, with 
placid calmness, courageously trampled appall- 
ing difficulties under foot, and gained the first 
place among his countrymen as the historic in- 
structor of mankind. 

The excellence of his productions is, in part, 
transparent to every reader. Compare what he 
has written with the most of what others have 
left on the same subjects, and Prescott’s supe- 
riority beams upon you from the contrast. The 
easy flow of his language, and the faultless 
lucidity of his style, may make the reader forget 
the unremitting toil which the narrative has 
cost; but the critical inquirer sees everywhere 
the fruits of investigation rigidly and most per- 
severingly pursued, and an impartiality and 
soundness of judgment which give authority to 
every statement, and weight to every conclu- 
sion. 

Each of Prescott’s works has a charm of its 
own; the first has the special attraction that 
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belongs to the earliest but thoroughly matured 
fruit of his youthful aspirations. In the “* Con- 
quest of Mexico,” a subtle, scarce perceptible, 
yet all-pervading warmth underlies the style of 
the whole work, running through every sen- 
tence, from the first to the last. The plastic 
power of the author in moulding crude, and in- 
congruous, and forbidding materials into shape, 
and unity, and life, appears most conspicuously 
in the “Conquest of Peru.” In his last work, 
we discern, in the highest degree, the hand of 
the master. Years seemed only to renew the 
freshness of his talent, enhance the brilliancy of 
his coloring, and confirm the vigor of his grasp. 
I remember hearing Bryant, in his eulogy on 
Fenimore Cooper, speak with wondering admi- 
ration of the undimmed lustre of invention 
which he displayed in one of his works, written 
when he was more than fifty years old. Pres- 
cott’s last volume was finished after he was 
sixty, and it is a perfect model of skill in narra- 
tion. Every statement is the result of most 
elaborate research, and yet, as he passes from 
court to country, from valley to mountain 
ranges, from Spain to the Levant, among Moors, 
and Turks, and Christians, and corsairs from 
Barbary, his movements are as easy and grace- 
ful as those of the humming-bird as it dives 
after honey among the flowers of summer; and 
his pictures of battles are as vivid as though the 
sun had taken them in its brightest colors at the 
very moment they were raging. 

In the writings of Prescott, his individual 
character is never thrust on the attention of his 
readers; but, as should ever be the case in a 
true work of art, it appears only in glimpses, or 
as an abstraction from the whole. Yet his per- 
sonality is the source of the charm of his style, 
and all who knew him will say he was himself 
greater and better than his writings. While his 
histories prove him to have felt that he owed 
his time to the service of mankind, everything 
about him marked him out to be the most be- 
loved of companions, and the life, and joy, and 
pride of society. 

His personal appearance itself was singularly 
pleasing, and won for him everywhere in ad- 
vance a welcome and favor. His countenance 
had something that brought to mind “the beau- 
tiful disdain ” that hovers on that of the Apollo. 
But, while he was high-spirited, he was tender, 
and gentle, and humane. His voice was like 
music, and one could never hear enough of it. 
His cheerfulness reached and animated all about 
him. He could indulge in playfulness, and could 
also speak earnestly and profoundly; but he 
knew not how to be ungracious or pedantic. 
In truth, the charms of his conversation were 
unequalled, he so united the rich stores of nem- 
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ory with the ease of one who is familiar with 
the world. 


Amoonr. 


1,000,000 


WHEN ORDRED, 


1777 August 15 


In his friendships he was most faithful; true 
to them always—true to the last; never allow- 
ing his confidence to be so much as ruffled by 
the noisy clamors of calumny, or by rivalry, or 
by differences of opinion. In the management 
of his affairs he was prudent and considerate ; 
in his expenditures, liberal to all about him, and 
to those in want, ever largely generous, having 
an open hand, but doing good without observa- 
tion. His affections rested early and happily on 
the congenial object of his choice, and the rosy 
light of his youth, never dimmed by a cloud, 
went with him all his way through life. 

Brothers of the Historical Society, I see 
among you those who knew Prescott as a 
friend; we join the cultivated world in honor- 
ing his memory; we mingle our tears with 
those of his family. Standing as it were by his 
grave, we cannot recall anything in his manner, 
his character, his endowments, or his conduct, 
that we could wish changed, If he had faults, 
his associates loved him too well to find them 
out. We none of us know of his writing one 
line that he could wish to blot, or uttering a 
word of which the echo need be suppressed. 
Those of us who are growing old must bear in 
mind that he has gone but a littlke before us; 
his spirit speaks to you, young men, charging 
you to emulate him in the culture of intelligence 
and the practice of virtue. 


CONTINENTAL MONEY. 


Tue following statement of the emissions of 
sills of Credit by the Continental Congress 
during the American Revolution, has not come 
under my notice in any publication. It is 
proper to say that it Shows only the amount 
issued of what was afterwards called the “Old 
Emissions,” which was known then and ever 
since as “Continental Money.” No issue of 
the ‘* New Emission” is included in it. 


EMISSIONS, 

AMOUNT. 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 


WHEN ORDERED. 


July 25 
MOVGIUO? BO ..5 occ vskeds eee 
NTT6 PONENT Gig cc ccsaccrvecsons 10,000 
February 17 4,000,000 
BS eaajewcisinsadieses 5,000,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


TONE Fe 0c 6k0ssevenas ‘ 
December 28 

February 26..... oe 
MAG BO. 6 06 ccccsvvien's eee 


November 7 . 


February 16 
March 5 


April 18 


Ne 6 os kstxndewses 


June 20 

July 31 
September 5 
September 26 
November 4. 
December 14 
January 14 
February 3 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,100 
10,000,100 
10,000,100 
50,000,400 
5,000,160 


5,000,160 
5,000,160 
10,000,100 
10,000,100 
5,000,180 
10,000,100 
5,000,080 
10,000,180 
5,000,180 
5,000,040 
5,050,500 
10,000,140 


POUTONET 88s éaec.dacwctnaws 
April 1 
May 5 


September 17 
September 17 
October 14 

November 17 
November 17 
November 29 


s. 242,062,780 


Deduct 
1776 Feb. 17 Not printed 62,780 
“ Nov.2 do. 500,000 


177 aE? - 
ae May 90 withdrawn 41,500,000 42,062,780 


Dils. 200,000,000 


It thus appears that the total amount of Con- 
tinental paper issued by order of Congress was 
two hundred millions of dollars, (‘old emis- 
sion”) but owing to the great depreciation of 
this Paper Currency, it cannot now be ascer- 
tained what the whole amount issued was actu- 
ally worth to the United States, when paid 
by the Agents of the Government for services 
or supplies. The following accounts, copied 
from the original vouchers, will, perhaps ex- 
plain this more clearly and more satisfactorily 
than could be done otherwise, as they exhibit, on 
the best authority, the real difference in busi- 
ness transactions between Continental Paper 
and Specie, in 1781. 
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The United States 
To Samuel Martin, Dr. 
1781 May 28th. 
To Shoeing two wagon horses, 
belonging to the Continent £60 0 0. 
Received the above sum this day, of Mr. 
Thomas Pitt. SaMvuEL Marry. 


The United States 
To William Hansill, Dr. 
Sept. 2. To 14 pounds brown thread @ 8 shil- 
lings Specie per lb. Depreciation 600 
a ae se £360 0 0. 
Staunton 27th September, 1781. 
Reed. of Captain Thomas Hamilton, A. 
D. Q. M., the sum of three hundred and 
Sixty Pounds in full, for the acct. hav- 
ing signed a duplicate receipt of the 
same date. Wo. Hansii1. 


The United States 
1781 To Richard Mathews Dr. 
October 17. To 1000 wt. of Bar Iron, at Six- 
pence Specie per pound, the Deprecia- 
tion at 600 per 1, £15,000. 

Staunton, 17th October, 1781. Recd. of Capt. 
Thomas Hamilton Ast. D. T. Qr. Master, 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds, in 
full for the above acct. 

Rionarp Matuews. 


The United States 
1781 To Alexander St. Clair, Dr. 
Sept. 20th. To four Quires of writing paper, at 
% per Quire, 10 shillings. Depreciation 
settled the 17th Novr. 1781, @ 1000 for 
1. £5000 0. 
Staunton, 30th Novr. Received of Captain 
Thomas Hamilton, &., &c. 
Avexr. St, Ovarr. 


The United States 
1781 To Robert Boggs, Dr. 
Sept. 9. To my pay as Wagon Master, from 
the 24th of July last, to this day, inclu- 
sive, being 47 days, at 4 shillings per 
Oe ek. a 5. 8) 8 oop aw: £9 8 0. 
Sept. 27th. By cash reed. 
£3,950, currency. Ext 6118. 
change at 600 per 1. 
By ditto £2,216 13 4) 2164 
currency. Exchange 
at 1000 for 1. 


Staunton, 30th Nov. 1781. 


£9 80 

Recd. of Capn. 
Thomas Hamilton, Ast. Dy. Qr. Mr., the 
sum of six thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings and 
four pence, currency, in full for the 


above account. Rosert Boaes. 
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When it took one thousand Continental dol- 
lars to pay for an article worth but one dollar, 
the paper currency had become almost worthi- 
less—but though then almost worthless, it had 
aided most materially in sustaining and accom- 
plishing the American Revolution. P. F. 


THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tue following sketch of the changes in the 
seat of the General Government forms the in- 
troductory portion of the address of Vice-Presi- 
dent Breckinridge, on the occasion of the recent 
removal of the Senate to their new quarters in 
the Capitol at Washington : 

“T have been charged by the committee to 
whom you confided the arrangements of this 
day, with the duty of expressing some of the 
reflections that naturally occur in taking final 
leave of a chamber which has so long been oc- 
cupied by the Senate. In the progress of our 
country and the growth of the representation, 
this room has become too contracted for the 
representatives of the States now existing and 
soon to exist; and accordingly, you are about 
to exchange it for a Hall affording accommoda- 
tions adequate to the present and the future. 
The occasion suggests many interesting remi- 
niscences; and it may be agreeable, in the first 
place, to occupy a few minutes with a short ac- 
count of the various places at which Congress 
has assembled, of the struggles which preceded 
the permanent location of the seat of Govern- 
ment, and of the circumstances under which it 
was finally established on the banks of the Po- 
tomac. 

“The Congress of the Revolution was some- 
times a fugitive, holding its sessions, as the 
chances of war required, at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Lancaster, Annapolis, and Yorktown. 
During the period between the conclusion of 
peace and the commencement of the present 
Government, it met at Princeton, Annapolis, 
Trenton, and New York. 

“* After the idea of a permanent Union had 
been executed in part by the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, the question presented 
itself of fixing a seat of Government, and this 
immediately called forth intense interest and 
rivalry. 

“That the place should be central, having re- 
gard to the population and territory of the Con- 
federacy, was the only point common to the 
contending parties. Propositions of all kinds 
were offered, debated, and rejected, sometimes 
with intemperate warmth. At length, on the 
7th of October, 1783, the Congress being at 
Princeton, whither they had been driven from 
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Philadelphia, by the insults of a body of armed 
men, it was resolved that a building for the use | 
of Congress be erected near the falls of the Dela- 
ware. This was soon after modified by re- 
quiring suitable buildings to be also erected 
near the falls of the Potomac, that the residence 
of Congress might alternate between those | 
places. But the question was not allowed to 
rest, and at length, after frequent and warm 
debates, it was resolved that the residence of | 
Congress should continue at one place ; and | 
cemmissioners were appointed, with full power | 
to lay out a district for a Federal town near the | 
falls of the Delaware; and in the meantime | 
Congress assembled alternately at Trenton and | 
Annapolis; but the representatives of other 
States were unremitting in exertions for their | 
respective localities. 

*On the 23d of December, 1784, it was re- 
solved to remove to the city of New York, and 
to remain there until the building on the Dela- 
ware should be completed; and accordingly, on 
the 11th of January, 1785, the Congress met at 
New York, where they continued to hold their 
sessions until the Confederation gave place to 
the Constitution. 

““The Commissioners to lay out atown on the 
Delaware reported their proceedings to Con- 
gress; but no further steps were taken to carry 
the resolution into effect. 

“When the bonds of union were drawn closer 
by the organization of the new Government un- 
der the Constitution, on the 3d of March, 1789, 
the subject was revived and discussed with 
greater warmth than before. It was conceded 
on all sides that the residence of Congress 
should continue at one place, and the prospect 
of stability in the Government invested the 
question with a deeper interest. Some mem- 
bers proposed New York, as being ‘superior to 
any place they knew for the orderly and decent 
behavior of its inhabitants.’ To this it was an- 
swered that it was not desirable that the politi- 
cal capital should be in a commercial metropo- 
lis. Others ridiculed the idea of building palaces 
in the woods. Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
thought it highly unreasonable to fix the seat 
of Government in such a position as to have 
nine States of the thirteen to the northward of 
the place; while the South Carolinians objected 
to Philadelphia on account of the number of 
Quakers, who, they said, continually annoyed the 
Southern members with schemes of emancipa- 
tion. 

“In the midst of these disputes, the House of 
Representatives resolved, ‘that the permanent 
seat of Government ought to be at some conve- 
nient place on the banks of the Susquehanna.’ 
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On the imtroduction. of a bill to give effect to 
this resolution, much feeling was exhibited, 
especially by the Southern members. Mr. 
Madison thought if the proceeding of that day 
had been foreseen by Virginia, that State might 
not have become a party to the Constitution. 
The question was allowed by every member to 
be a matter of great importance. Mr. Scott 
said the future tranquillity and well-being of 
the United States depended as much on this as 
on any question that ever had or could come 
before Congress; and Mr. Fisher Ames remark- 
ed that every principle of pride and honor, and 
even of patriotism, were engaged. For a time, 
any agreement appeared to be impossible, but 


| the good genius of our system finally prevailed, 


and on the 28th of June, 1790, an act was passed 
containing the following clause : 

“¢That a district of territory on the river 
Potomac, at some place between the mouths of 
the eastern branch and the Connogocheague, be, 
and the same is hereby accepted, for the per- 
manent seat of the Government of the United 
States.’ 

“The same act provided that Congress should 
hold its sessions at Philadelphia until the first 
Monday in November, 1800, when the Govern- 
ment should remove to the district selected on 
the Potomac. Thus was settled a question 
which had produced much sectional feeling be- 
tween the States. But all difficulties were not 
yet surmounted ; for Congress, either from in- 
difference or the want of money, failed to make 
adequate appropriations for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, and the commissioners were often 
reduced to great straits to maintain the progress 
of the work. Finding it impossible to borrow 
money in Europe, or to obtain it from Congress, 
Washington, in December, 1796, made a per- 
sonal appeal to the Legislature of Maryland, 
which was responded to by an advance of 
$100,000; but in so deplorable a condition was 
the credit of the Federal Government, that the 
State required, as a guaranty of payment, the 
pledge of the private credit of the commis- 
sioners. 

“From the beginning Washington had advo- 
cated the present seat of Government. Its 
establishment here was due, in a large measure, 
to his influence; it was his wisdom and pru- 
dence that computed disputes and settled con- 
flicting titles; and it was chiefly through his 
personal influence that the funds were provided 
to prepare the buildings for the reception of the 
President and Congress, 

“The wings of the Capitol having been sufii- 
ciently prepared, the Government removed to 
this District on the 17th of November, 1800; 
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or, as Mr. Wolcott expressed it, left the com- 
forts of Philadelphia ‘to go to the Indian place 
with the long name, in the woods on the Poto- 
mac.” I will not pause to describe the appear- 
ance, at that day, of the place where the city 
was to be. Contemporary accounts represent it 
a3 desolate in the extreme, with its long, uno- 
pened avenues and streets, its deep morasses, 
and its vast area covered with trees instead of 
houses, It is enough to say that Washington 
projected the whole plan upon a scale of centu- 
ries, and that time enough remains to fill the 
measure of his great conception, 

“The Senate continued to occupy the north 
wing, and the House of Representatives the 
south wing of the Capitol, until the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1814, when the British army entered the 
city and burned the public buildings. This oc- 
curred during the recess, and the President 
immediately convened the Congress. Both 
Houses met in a brick building known as Blodg- 
et’s Hotel, which Occupied a part of the square 
now covered by the General Post-office. But 


the accommodations in that house being quite 
insufficient, a number of public-spirited citizens 
erected a more commodious building, on Capi- 
tol Hill, and tendered it to Congress; the offer 
was accepted, and both Houses continued to oc- 
cupy it until the wings of the new Capitol were 


completed. This building yet stands on the 
street opposite to the northeastern corner of the 
Capitol Square, and has since been occasionally 
occupied by persons employed in ditferent 
branches of the public service. 

“ On the 6th of December, 1819, the Senate as- 
sembled for the first time in this chamber, which 
has been the theatre of their deliberations for 
more than thirty-nine years. 

* And now the strifes and uncertainties of the 
past are finished. We see around us on every 
side the proofs of stability and improvement. 
This Capitol is worthy of the Republic. Noble 
public buildings meet the view on every hand. 
Treasures of science and the arts begin to accu- 
mulate. As this flourishing city enlarges, it tes- 


tifies to the wisdom and forecast that dictated | 


the plan of it. Future generations will not be 


disturbed with questions concerning the centr« | 


of population, or of territory, since the steam- 
boat, the railroad, and the telegraph, have made 
communication almost instantaneous. The spot 
is sacred by a thousand memories, which are so 
many pledges that the city of Washington, 
founded by him and bearing his revered name, 
with its beautiful site, bounded by picturesque 
eminences, and the broad Potomac, and lying 
within view of his home and his tomb, shall 
remain forever the political capital of the United 
States.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


In « late conversation, you gave an acgount of 
European Bibliographers and their works; will 
you favor me with an account of American 
Bibliographers ? a 

I will endeavor, in this conversation, to give 
you as accurate an idea as history can furnish. 
The first work on American bibliography, is enti- 
tled, ‘“ Bibliotheexs American® Primordia. 
An attempt towards laying the foundation of an 
American library in several books, papers and 
writings, humbly given to the Society for Pro- 
pagation of the Guspel in Foreign Parts, for the 
perpetual use and benefit of their members, their 
missionaries, friends, correspondents, and others 
concerned in the good design of planting and 
promoting Christianity, within her majesty’s 
colonies and plantations in the West Indies, By 
a member of the said society. 4°. London, 
1713.” Rich says: “This, as far as it goes, is 
the best catalogue of books, relating to America, 
extant; the titles being copied at full length 
with the greatest exactness. .... Itis, however, 
rich in English tracts relating to New Eng- 
land. The catalogue was drawn up by Bishop 
Kennett; but the very complete index, which 
occupies nearly half the volume, was formed by 
the Rev. Robert Watts,” This book is now 
very scarce; and readily brings, at auction sales 
or at old booksellers, $10 00. This book will 
always be prized by the book-worm, as being 
the jirst American bibliography published; and 
will still bring a much higher price. The next 
in date and importance, is one published in 1789. 
The title-page runs thus: “ Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana, or a chronological catalogue of the most 
curious and interesting books, ete., upon the 
subject of North and South America, from the 
earliest period to the present, in print and man- 
uscript: for which research has been made in 
the British Museum and the most celebrated 
public and private libraries, reviews, catalogues, 
etc.; with an introductory discourse on the 
present state of literature in those countries, 
4°, pp. 271. Debrett, 1789.” The author of 
this book (see Rich’s Supplement, 1841) is 
Reid, the anonymous author of Homer's 
MSS. The Monthly Review states— This 
elaborate composition, we are informed, was 
undertaken in London, preparatory to a new 
History of America, by a gentleman on that 
continent. As a catalogue, no more can be 
said, than that it is a curiosity, and required 
much patient labor to form it.” Part of this 
work is an abridgment of White Kennett’s. 
This work is rarely seen in this country, and 
is little known; but I judge it is not very 
scarce, for but lately it was priced in an English 
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catalogue at six shillings. I find a Bibliotheca 
Americana was published in 1791, in London. It 
is spoken of as being very carelessly compiled, 
and not of much value; but not having seen a 
copy, I can only use the authority of others. 
Several other books relating to American Bibli- 
ography have been written, between 1789 and 
1832, but they are of minor importance; and, 
in a conversation like this, I shall not trouble 
you with an account of them. 

The next in importance, and immeasurably 
superior in value to all others, is that work, by 
Obadiah Rich, entitled, “ Bibliotheca Americana 
Nova.” 

We have but little knowledge of Mr. Rich, fur- 
ther than that he went from this country to Eng- 
land and became a bookseller, acting as the pub- 
lishing agent for all the great works published 
in this country. In April 11, 1834, he offers his 
Jirst catalogue of old books, in the following 
terms: “Mr. Rich offers to his fellow citizens 
throughout the United States, his first Catalogue 
of Miscellaneous Books, in all languages—most 
of them at extraordinary low prices. No. 12 
ted Lion Square, London.” His great work 
appears in the following manner and date: “A 
Catalogue of Books, relating principally to Ame- 
rica, arranged under the years in which they 
were printed, from 1500 to 1700.” 8vo., London, 
1832, pp. 129.—* Bibliotheca Americana Nova, 
or a Catalogue of Books, in various languages, re- 
lating to America, printed since the year 1700.” 
8vo., London, 1835, pp. 423. Supplement to the 
above, 1701-1800; 8vo., London, 1841, pp. 424- 
508. “ Bibliotheca Americana Nova, 1801-1844,” 
(with an alphabetical index of authors.) 8vo., 
London, 1846, pp. 412. 

In all the notices we have yet seen of Mr. 
Rich’s works, none have referred to the follow- 
ing—* Bibliotheca Americana Vetus.” It appears 
from a notice attached to it, that he intended to 
have published a larger work. He says, “ This 
work, which will form one octavo volume of 
about four hundred pages, will be published 
with all convenient speed. In the meanwhile, 
the annexed lists of books, printed before the 
year 1700, which have been collected for the 
purpose of forming the work, is offered, in the 
hope that collectors of rare books relating to 
America, who may possess important works on 


the subject, will have the kindness to commu- | 
nicate to the subscriber exact copies of their | 
titles, their size, number of pages, or leaves | 


where not paged, with any remarks they may 


think proper, which shall be duly and thankfully | 
acknowledged. February 1, 1846. 12 Red Lion | 


Square, London.” 
This book is an octavo—-pp. 16 and 8. 
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on America, printed between 1493 and 1700. 
None of them are collated; the general title only 
is given; size, date, and where printed. It ap- 
pears, from Mr. Rich’s remarks, that he proba- 
bly had not seen the books mentioned, but re- 
quired assistance from others. It is evident that 
he intended to make a much completer work 
than he had done; and he certainly devised the 
best means, if he had only lived to carry out 
such an undertaking. I have also a specimen 
number that Mr. Rich issued prior to his first 
catalogue in 1832. I mremtion all these mat- 
ters to you, small though they may seem to 
the general public—yet the bibliographer knows 
the value of such moisels, and will not allow 
them to be lost. The bibliographical works of 
Mr. Rich are now very scarce—in fact, never 
were plentiful. Of the volume of 1835, only 
250 copies were published; but of the other 
volumes, a few more were printed. In the 
English catalogues, all but that of 1835 are fre- 
quently met with. Whether this arises from 
their being published in London, I know not; 
but presume that the demand, at the time they 
were published, for bibliographical works in this 
country was so limited, that Mr. Rich did not 
feel justified in sending many of them to 
America. The four volumes of Mr. Rich's 
works have brought recently, at auction, from 
$28 to $50. A fair price for this book is $20. 
I will mention to you a very remarkable fact 
connected with American Bibliography. While 
I was in London, in the beginning of 1857, an 
enterprising publisher from this country, who is 
now engaged in publishing a large work on Bi- 
ography, and partly on Bibliography, brought 
with him a specimen of his book, of near 400 
pages. He was desirous of its being well recom- 
mended, and he presented a copy to the Rev. 
Hartwell Horne, a man eminent in letters, and 
learned in bibliographical matters. His letter 
was shown to me by the publisher, while in 
London, and was highly eulogistic of the book. 
In the latter part of it, which is now published 
in Guild’s Manual, page 56, Mr. Horne says: “ My 
own knowledge ot American authors has hither- 
to been derived chiefly from the best edition of 
Allen’s American Biography, and from Mr. 
Trubner’s concise, but truly valuable, guide to 
American literature.” 1 suppose but few bibli- 
ographieal scholars were prepared to receive 
such knowledge from such a high source. It 
certainly betrays a lamentable ignorance of 
American literature, not to know White Ken- 
nett, Reid, Faribault, Ludwig, Meurel, Ter- 
naux, Warden, and above all, Rich. I think it 


| would have evidenced more wisdom and re- 


It | 


contains an account of over 950 different books | 


spect for Mr. Horne, if the publishers had 
omitted, at least, that part of the recommenda- 
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tion.* I have one more work to mention on this 
subject, and then | will explain to you mat- 
ter on books which may interest you more. 
Ternaux published, in 1837, his ‘ Bibliothéque 
Américaine, ou Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs 
a lAmérique.”—8vo., Paris. It_enumerates, in 
full, 1153 books, published prior to 1700, and is 
very highly esteemed. It was published at ten 
francs, but being now out of print, it readily 
brings from twelve to fifteen francs; and is not 
very easily obtained at that price. 

I suppose you have now given me, in as con- 
cise a manner as you can, an account of those 
books that treat of works on America; can you 
oblige me in giving some information about the 
most peculiar books on America, their rarity, 
the different editions, prices, and other matters, 
which you know will be of interest to a scholar 
like myself ? 

I will oblige you on this point; and will only 
state now, as I see by the clock it is time to re- 
tire, that in our next conversation I will give 
you an account of some of the most early bouks 
printed on America. I may also give you, in 
succeeding conversations, an account of the ear- 
ly printers in this country ; and as near as I can 
collect for you, a list of their works, 

"eh 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


IOWA. 


Srate Historioar Socrery.—Jowa City, Jan. 
6th.—Board met on the call of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

President, G. H. Jerome. 

Committee on Publication.—M. B. Cochran, 
Rev. W. H. Barris, Hon. T. H. Benton. 

Committee on Finance.—M. Reno, K. Porter, 
J. C. Traer. 

Library and Rooms.—D. F. Wells, T. 8. Par- 
vin, G. W. McCleary. 

Picture Gallery.—Dr. 8. W. 
Jerome, J. W. Grimes. 

Printing —Wm. A. Sale, Dr. W. Reynolds, 
E. W. Eastman. 

Natural History.—Rev. W. Barris, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, W. Duane Wilson. 


Huff, G. H. 


* We do not concur in the censure here expressed 
by our contributor. The works to which Rich and the 
others named, devoted their attention, are not works 
by American authors, but works by men of all tongues 
and nations, on America; and it is a matter of regret 
that so little has yet been done towards giving a bibli- 
ographical account of books written and published in 
this country, Mr. Stevens’ still unpublished catalogue 
of American printed books in the British Museum be- 
(Ed. H. M.J 


ing, perhaps, the fullest of the kind. 
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Obituary.—O. B. Smith, ©. Childs, D. P. 
Palmer. 

Letters were read from Andrew Logan, Esq., 
who promised a history of Scott and Clinton 
Counties, 

Dr. E. 8. Barrows, Davenport, accompanied 
with a History of Davenport, Past and Present, 
donated by Hon, J. P. Cook. 

From Hon. W. Biggs, accompanied by a 
sketch of singular meteoric Phenomena, which 
was observed by him in the vicinity of Swedes 
Point, Boone County, Iowa, Aug. 8d. 1856.— 
He also promised a History of Des Moines Val- 
ley. 

From Hon. Wm. H. Tuthill, Tipton, Cedar 
Co., who promised a history of Cedar Valley. 

From Dr. E. J. Fountain, of Davenport, ac- 
companied by a History of Davenport, Past and 
Present, by Wilkie. 


MAINE. 


Marne Historicat Soormty.—Augusta, Jun. 
19th, 1859. The President, Mr. Willis, of Port- 
land, occupied the chair. The Hon. James W. 
Bradbury was chosen Corresponding Secretary, 
in the place of the lamented Professor Cleave- 
land, of Bowdoin College. 

The President reported, that since the last 
annual meeting, four members of the Society 
had been removed by death: viz. Hon. Joseph 
Dane, of Kennebunk, May 1, 1858, aged 79. 
Protessor Cleaveland, the classmate of Mr. Dane, 
Oct. 15, 1858, aged 79. Hon. Nathl. Groton, of 
Bath, Oct. 25, 1858, aged 67; and the Rev. J. 
Nichols, D.D., A.A.S., of Portland, Jan. 2, 1859, 
in his 75th year. The President offered reso- 
lutions commemorative of the death of Professor 
Cleaveland, and providing for an Eulogy to be 
delivered by President Wood, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, on the occasion. He also presented bio- 
graphical sketches of the other associates, and 
of Solomon Thayer, of Portland, who died Dec. 
22, 1857, aged 68. 

The President also submitted the report of the 
Librarian, by which it appears that there had 
been added to the library, the past year, 75 
volumes and 82 pamphlets, besides a large col- 
lection of MSS.; and about 24 bound volumes, 
the gift of Dr. Usher Parsons, of Providence, 
R. I. The MSS. contain much valuable statis- 
tical information relating to the county of York, 
for the forty years immediately before and after 
the Revolution. 

The President offered a communication from 
the Recording Secretary, Joseph Williamson, 
Esq., of Belfast, tendering to the Society a large 
and interesting collection of MSS. letters, docu- 
ments and communications, which his uncle, the 
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late Hon. Wm. D. Williamson, had collected 
while preparing his history of Maine; also a 
copy of Capt. Israel Herrick’s Journal, as com- 
mander of a scouting party in Maine, in 1757. 
Mr. Williamson also communicated a copy of 
Gov. Pownal’s certificate of taking possession of 
Penobscot, in 1759; of which fact, he deposited 
a leaden plate containing the inscription. Also 
a statement of his attempts, in behalf of this 
Society, to obtain in England, the manuscript 
copy of Capt. Henry Mowatt’s “relation of the 
services in which he was engaged in America, 
from 1759 to the close of the American war.” 
He also presented, in the name of John L. Locke, 
of Camden, a translation from the German, of 
General Waldo’s circular, issued in Germany in 
1753, inviting emigrants to his patent in Maine. 

In the afternoon, a public meeting was held, 
at which Judge Pierce read an interesting notice 
of the life of Major Archelaus Lewis, describing 
his services in the army of the Revolution, in 
which he enlisted in 1775; and exhibited his 
adjutant book, containing original orders, and 
his journal. 

Professor Packard, of Brunswick, then read 
an able and interesting biographical notice of 
the Rev. John Murray, first of Boothbay, then 
of Newburyport, prepared by the Rev. Mr. Ver- 
milye, one of his successors, 

A learned and valuable paper was then read, 
on the subject of the Abnaki Indians and their 
language, by Rev. Mr. Ballard, of Brunswick, 
in which many definitions were given of Indian 
terms applied to localities in Maine. 

The President here laid before the meeting 
several original letters from Jefferson, Talleyrand. 
Mr. Madison, Mary Wolstonecraft, Helen Maria 
Williams, Lafayette, Prof. Eberling, of Germa- 
ny, and Thomas Paine, addressed to Joel Barlow 
and his family. 

The closing article in the afternoon, was an 
argument by Noah Prince, of Bath, supporting 
the position that George’s River was the one dis- 
covered and visited by Weymouth, in 1605; and 
controverting the theory advanced by Belknap, 
in favor of the Penobscot, and more recently 
that of Mr. McKeen, in the fifth vol. of the 
Maine Historical Collections, in favor of the 
Kennebec River. The view taken by Mr. Prince 
is sustained by many coincidences, and is enti- 
tled to respectful consideration. 

President Wood pronounced an able tribute 
to the life and character of Prof. Cleaveland of 
Bowdoin College. 

After this eloquent address, a communication 
was read from Father Vetromile, of the Society 
of Jesus, Patriarch of the Eastern Indians, and 
now Professor in the Catholic College at Wor- 
cester, Mass., on the subject of the Indians, espe- 
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cially the Abnakis, their language, manners and 
history. No man in the country is more tho- 
roughly acquainted with his subject than the 
author of this paper. 

The President read a notice of the valuable 
work, recently privately printed by Mr. Folsom, 
of New York, entitled, “‘ A Catalogue of Ori- 
ginal Documents in the English Archives, re- 
lating to the Early History of the State of 
Maine.” This valuable work, and its liberal 
contributor to the history of his native State, 
received, in this communication, merited praise 
and approbation. 

The Society thus closed its three busy sessions 
in a manner highly satisfactory to its members, 
and instructive to the respectable audiences 
which attended the meetings. 

The next meeting will be held in Portland, 
the last week in June. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Otp Corony Historioat Soorery.— Taunton, 
January 3d.—Annual meeting. The President, 
Hon. John Daggett, in the chair. The following 
officers were chosen for the coming year: 

President—Hon. John Daggett, Attleborough. 
Vice Presidents—Rev. Mortimer Blake and Hon. 
Samuel L. Crocker, of Taunton. Directors— 
Abijah M. Ide, jun. Esq., John S. Brayton, Esq., 
Charles Foster, Esq., of Taunton; Ellis Ames, 
Esq., of Canton; Hon. P. W. Leland, of Fall 
river, and Gen. Ebenezer W. Pierce, of Free- 
town. Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Charles 
H. Brigham, of Taunton. Recording Secre- 
tary—Edgar H. Reed, Esq., of Taunton. Trea- 
surer—Hodges Reed, Esq., of Taunton. Lidra- 
rian—Amos Kilton, Esq. of Taunton. 

Various matters of personal interest to the 
Society, were discussed and acted upon; and 
the Society adjourned until the next monthly 
meeting in February. 


New Eneranp Hisroric-Gengaroeioat §o- 
orzrty.—(Officers below.) Boston, Jan. 5, 
1859.—Annual meeting. Almon D. Hodges, 
Esq. in the chair. 

Mr. Kidder, chairman of the Nomivating Com- 
mittee, reported a list of officers for the ensuing 
year, who were balloted for and elected. 

On motion of J. Gardner White, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Samuel G. Drake, Esq., 
late president, and the other retiring officers, 
for the able and faithful manner in which they 
had discharged their duties. 

The Treasurer submitted his annual report, 
by which it appeared that there was a balanco 
of $119 73 in the treasury. 

Adjourned to Jan. 19, at 3} o’clock, p. m. 
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The officers for 1859 are as follows: 

President—Almon D. Hodges, Esq. of Rox- 
bury. Vice Presidents—Hon. Charles Hudson, 
of Lexington, for Massachusetts; Hon. John Ap- 
pleton, of Bangor, for Maine; Hon. Samuel 
Dana Bell, of Manchester, for New Hampshire ; 
Henry Clark, Esq. of Poultney, for Vermont; 
John Barstow, Esq. of Providence, for Rhode 
Island; Rev. F. W. Chapman, of Ellington, for 
Connecticut. Honorary Vice Presidents—|The 
same as last year. See vol. ii., :p. 53.] Corres- 
ponding Secretary—John Ward Dean, of Boston. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. Caleb Davis Brad- 
lee, of North Cambridge. T?easwrer—Isaac 
Child, Esq. of Boston. Historiographer—Jo- 
seph Palmer, M.D., of Boston. Librarian— 
William B. Trask, Esq., of Dorchester. Stand- 
ing Committees—On Publication: William B. 
Trask, William H. Whitmore, and John W. 
Dean. On Finance: William Makepeace, Jere- 
miah Colburn, William E. Baker, Thomas J. 
Whittemore, and the Treasurer. On the Libra- 
ry: Rev. A. H. Quint, Samuel Burnham, J. 
Gardner White, Thomas Waterman, and the 
Librarian. 

Boston, Jan. 19.—Adjourned meeting; the 
President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from J. Bertrand Payne, of London, England, 
in relation to his forthcoming “ Armorial of 
Jersey,” a work devoted to the history, geneal- 
ogy, antiquities, etc., of that island, upon which 
he has been long engaged. Among the Ameri- 
can families originating in Jersey, are the Sohiers, 
Renoufs, and Hammonds. 

Frederick Kidder, who had known the de- 
ceased from his youth, made a few remarks upon 
the character of the late Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., 
of this city, and offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Society 
learn, with sincere regret, the decease of Lemuel 
Shattuck, Esq., one of the original founders, and 
its first Vice President ; and we desire to express 
fully our appreciation of the great value of his 
labors in the cause of Local History and Gene- 
alogy, as well as our respect for his character 
as a useful associate, and as a man whose printed 
works will, through all coming time, be his best 
enlogy. 

Resolved, That this brief expression of our 
feelings be entered on our records, and a copy 
be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

A committee, consisting of Rev. Henry A. 
Miles, D.D., Frederick Kidder, Rev. Martin 
Moore, Joseph Palmer, M.D., and John W. 
Dean, was appointed to consider the expediency 
of a celebration, in September next, of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the capture of Que- 
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bec—an event which determined the institu- 
tions, history, and character of the whole future 
of America. 

Col. Samuel Swett then read an interesting 
memoir of Gen. Seth Pomeroy, a distinguished 
hero in both the French and Revolutionary 
wars, in the course of which he read several of 
Gen. Pomeroy’s autograph letters, and other 
documents of the time. 

On motion of Rev. Martin Moore, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Col. Swett, for his 
valuable paper, and a copy was requested for 
the use of the Society. 

After the transaction of other business, the 
meeting adjourned. 


DoronEsTteR ANTIQUARIAN AND HIsToRIcCAL 
Soorery.—January 26.—Annual meeting was 
held atthe house of Hon. Edmund P. Tileston. 

The chair was taken by the President, when 
the election of officers was effected; the board 
of 1858 having received the unanimous ballot 
of the Society. 

President—Uon. Edmund P. Tileston, Cura- 
tors—Edmund Y. Baker, Samuel Blake, and 
Charles M. S. Churchill, Esqrs. Librarian— 
Edward Holden. Corresponding Secretary— 
Ebenezer Clapp, Jr. Assistant Librarian— 
Samuel Blake, Esq. 

The annual financial report was presented 
and accepted. 

A communication from the Wisconsin Histo- 
rical Society recommending an application to 
Congress for a grant of lands for the benefit of 
the several Historical Societies in the United 
States, was referred to a committee of three, 
consisting of the President, Corresponding Se- 
cretary, and Librarian, who were instructed to 
petition Congress for such grant. 

Voted, that a committee of three be appointed 
to make application to the town of Dorchester, 
for such sum of money as they may judge 
necessary, for the restoration of the inscriptions 
upon the most ancient gravestones in the North 
Burial Ground in Dorchester. 


Massacnusetts Hisrortoat Socrery.—Feby. 
1st.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 174.)—A special meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Historical Society to 
pay an appropriate tribute of respect to the 
memory of their late distinguished associate, 


William H. Prescott. The meeting was held in 
the “‘Dowse Room,” which was lighted up for 
the first time on that occasion. The following 
members of the Society were present. 

Hon. Robert ©. Winthrop (President), Hon. 
Jared Sparks (Vice-president), Rey. Chandler 
Robbins (Rec. Secretary), Richard Frothingham, 
Jr. (Treasurer), Dr. N. B. Shurtleff (Cabinet 
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Keeper), Hon. Jas. Savage (who sounatel the | 
“Winslow chair”), Hon. Josiah Quincy, sen. | 
(the senior member of the Society, who sat | 
in the “Washington chair”), Hon. George | 
Ticknor, President Walker, of Harvard Col- 
lege, Rev. Dr. Blagden, Prof. ©. O. Felton, | 
Prof. Henry W. Longfellow, Chief Justice 
Shaw, Hon. George 8. Hillard, Nathan Apple- 
ton, Esq., Hon. Geo. T. Curtis, Rev. Dr. 
Ellis, Prof. Converse Francis, Judge Warren, 

ex-Gov. Washburn, Rev. Dr. N. L. Frothing- | 
ham, Hon. Chas, Francis Adams, Hon. Thos. G. 
Carey, Hon. John H. Clifford, Hon. John C. 
Gray, Col. Thomas Aspinwall, Dr. Jacob Bige- 
low, Joseph Palmer, Esq., Hon. Leverett Sal- | 
tonstall, Dr. Thomas H. Webb, John L. Sibley, 
Esq. N. Ingersoll, Bowditch, Wm. Brigham, 
Wm. Minot, George Livermore, Henry Austin 
Whitney, and Solomon Lincoln, Esqs., Wm. 
Amory, Esq. James Lawrence, and Lord Rad- 
stock, were also present, as invited guests, 
Greenough’s fine bust of Mr. Prescott, stood in | 
a conspicuous place upon the mantel, and on | 
the table were the writings of that distinguished | 
scholar, presented by him to the Society. 

The President of the Society, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, called the meeting to order, and, in | 
afew earnest and appropriate remarks, stated 
the object for which they had assembled. 


He was followed by Prof. George Ticknor, 


who offered resolutions, and by Presidents 
Sparks, and Walker, Hon. J. C. Gray, Hon, J. 
Quincy, sen., Dr. Frothingham, Prof. Felton, 
Hon. J. Savage, and Hon. Geo. T. Curtis. The | 
proceedings were very interesting and a worthy 
tribute to the memory of the great historian. 
They will be printed in pamphlet form, 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Historroat Sooretry.-—T7renton, 
January 20.—Annual Meeting. In the absence 
of the venerable President, Hon. J. C. Horn- 
blower, the chair was taken at 12 o'clock by 
the Hon. James Parker, first Vice-President. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. White- 
head, laid upon the table the correspondence 
since May. 

The suggestions of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, relative to the application to Congress, 
were embodied in a well-prepared memorial, 
setting forth the claims of the Historical So- 
cieties of the Union to the favorable considera- 
tions of the Great Council of the Nation in the 
way proposed, Nearly all of them have lan- 
guished for want of adequate means to carry 
out their noble plans of usefulness, and but two 
or three in the Union have as yet edifices of 








|R.S. Field. 


| the Union, he 
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their own for the security and preservation of 
their inestimable treasures. The total num- 
ber of volumes added to the library since the 
last meeting from donations and exchanges being 
205, and about 100 pamphlets; the total number 
of the former now being 2,386, and of the latter, 
3,160. 

As Treasurer, Mr. Congar reported a balance 
in the Treasury of $395 36, including $203 be- 
longing to the building fund. 

The report of the Executive Committee was 

received from Archer Gifford, Esq. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Joseph ©. Hornblower, LL.D. 
Vice-Presidents—Jas, Parker, Wm. L. Dayton, 
Corresponding Secretary—William 
A. Whitehead. Jtecording Secretary—-David A. 
Hayes. TZreasurer and Librarian—Samuel H. 
Congar. Fxrecutive Committee—Archer Giiford, 
Nicholas Murray, D.D., Dudley 8. Gregory, 
Henry W. Green, Wm. P. Robeson, Rev. Henry 
B. Sherman, Rev. R. K. Rodgers, William Pen- 
nington, Peter S. ‘Duryee. 

On reassembling at 3 o’clock, the number of 


| members in attendance was considerably in- 


creased, and the members of the Legislature, 
with many of the most prominent gentlemen of 
the State, were present. 

Mr. Whitehead, referring to the communica- 
tion received from the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, on the subject of an application to Con- 


| gress, submitted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
requested to codperate with other Historical 
Societies, in memorializing Congress, and in 
other appropriate measures, to obtain grants of 
land to the several States, fur the benefit of 
their respective Historical and Antiquarian So- 
cieties. 

Mr. Field seconded the resolution, and drew 
attention to the significant fact that the pro- 
posed measure originated with the Historical 
Society of a State not in existence when the 
Historical Society of New Jersey was organized, 


| but which had already attained a proud position 


among similar institutions, from the energy and 
activity of its members, and the liberality of the 
Legislature of the State, which was the first in 
believed, to foster, by an annual 
appropriation, an institution of the kind. The 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Field drew the attention of the Society 


| to the fact that the first Medical Society in the 


Union was organized in New Jersey as early as 
July 23d, 1766, and from a number of the Medi- 
cal Reporter of 1848, read some portions of the 


| Preamble, and resolutions preceding the forma- 


tion of the Constitution, remarkable for their 


| peculiar force and fitness, 
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The names of those originally associated, were 
Robert McKean (Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Perth Amboy, for several years), Chris. Men- 
love, John Cochran. Moses Bloomfield, James 
Gilliland, William Burnet (father of the late 
Judge Burnet of Ohio) Jonathan Dayton, Tho- 
mas Wiggins, William Adams, Bern, Budd, 
Lawrence Vanderveer, John Griffith (father of 
William Griffith, one of New Jersey’s most dis- 
tinguished lawyers), Isaac Harris and James 
Sacket, Jr. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in New- 
ark, on the third Thursday of May next. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisrortoat Socrety.—(Officers, 
vol. iii. p. 43.)—Monthly meeting. Hon. Luther 
Bradish in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Osgood announced the recep- 
tion of various letters. One from Dr. Rea, the 
Arctic Explorer, thanking the Society for elect- 
ing him a corresponding member; also one 
from John Jay, Esq., thanking the Society for 
the tribute of respect paid by them to the me- 
mory of the elder Jay. 

Mr. Moore, the Librarian, announced the 
reception of the following contributions: The 
seventh number of the first penny paper started 


in New York, dated Jan. 23, 1833; a copy 
of the sixth number of Zhe Sun, of the same 


size, dated Sept. 9, 1833. These contributions 
were made by William Gowans, Esq. A fac 
simile of the original plan of the city of New 
Amsterdam, made in 1661, was also presented 
by the Librarian. 

Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., read the paper of 
the evening on Ebenezer Kinnersly and his dis- 
coveries in Electricity. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Jones 
for his able and interesting paper. 

President King, of Columbia College, intro- 
duced a series of resolutions relative to the 
sudden death, of Mr. Prescott, and followed 
them up with a glowing eulogy on the deceased. 
He spoke of his death as a great national loss, 
and said that all who were acquainted with 
him and his writings would regret him 
and lament that the torch of history was in 
him so suddenly extinguished. He had passed 
away, but his works never should. Mr. King 
spoke of the severe study of the deceased neces- 


sary on the loss of sight, but which was fully | 
made up to him by his excellent memory ; for | 


he sought knowledge from the reading of others, 
even in languages which he did not understand. 
Prescott was a great historian,such as we 
should be proud to honor; and, alas, too soon 
were we called on to do him honor. 
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The Rev. Dr. DeWitt, seconded the resolu- 
tions. He said that this bright and luminous 
star had been eclipsed, at least to us, but had 
gone forth to shine brighter and brighter in 
another world. He then gave way to one whom 
he said knew Prescott well, not only as a man, 
but as a brother historian, Hon. George Ban- 
croft, whose remarks we print in full in the 
General Department of the Magazine. 

Dr. Osgood followed in a few earnest and 
eloquent remarks. He said that Prescott was a 
great educator of the young. 


AMERIOAN Ernnooeioat Society.— New York, 
Jan. 11th.—Annual Meeting, held at the resi- 
dence of Charles Welford, Esq. Dr. John W. 
Francis was called to the chair, and made a 
brief address on the object, history, and pros- 
pects of the Society, and the importance of thie 
sphere which it occupies. 

The Rev. William Walker, fourteen years a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church at Ga- 
boon, Africa, was present by invitation, and 
made some interesting statements. He is pre- 
paring for publication portions of the Bible in 
the Mpongwe language. 

Letters were read from Dr. John ©. Evans of 
Pemberton, New Jersey, respecting the stone 
implements of which he had sent to the Society 
a drawing at the last meeting. 

Dr. Davis exhibited the relic to the members, 
saying that he had examined the lines carefully 
with a microscope, and found their sides usually 
retaining the brown appearance of the surface, 
while the central parts showed the original 
color and appearance of the interior of the 
stone. 

The Recording Secretary read a brief report 
of the result of such observations as he had 
made on the copy of the inscription previously 
communicated by Dr. Evans. 

Dr. De Haas exhibited a fragment of stone 
from the interior of the celebrated Grave Creek 
Mound in Virginia, which he has recently ex- 
amined with much care. 

Mr. Folsom mentioned that M. Jomard of 
Paris, one of the savans who formed the French 
scientific corps in Napoleon’s First’s expedition 
to Egypt, and who has now a department in 
the Imperial Library, had communicated to the 
Bulletin de Géographie, in July last, an ac- 
count of the meeting of our Ethnological So- 
ciety. 

Mr. 
respecting Africa. 


Walker gave some interesting facts 
He saw portions of the col- 


lection of plants, birds, and animals made by 


M. Du Chaillu, and shipped for this port. He 
mentioned that that young French naturalist 
and traveller, has been two or three years in 
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the interior of Africa, two hundred or three 
hundred miles back of Corisco. He was treated 
kindly by the natives, and has discovered a new 
variety of Chimpanzee, the extent of whose 
fathom from finger to finger is nine feet. 

Dr. Wynne then read a paper on complexion, 
which excited much interest, abounding in facts, 
the opinions and discoveries of eminent inves- 
tigators and observers, systematically arranged 
and treated in a lucid manner. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Dr. 
Wynne. 

The annual election was then held, and the 
following otticers were unanimously chosen :— 
President—Hon. George Folsom. Vice-Presi- 
dents-——-Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D., and John 
W. Francis, LL.D. Corresponding Secretary. 
--Alexander J. Cotheal, Esq. Recording Secre- 
tary—Theodore Dwight. Zreaswrer—Thomas 
Ewbank. Librarian—Geo. H. Moore. 


OHIO. 


Pronger AssocraTion.— Cincinnati, Jan. 19th. 
—Thos. Henry Yeatman, Vice-President, stated 
that the President, Nicholas Longworth, was 
unexpectedly detained, but would preside at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. W. P. Stratton called up the Revised 
Constitution, previously recommended by a 
Committee, which was adopted with one dis- 
senting voice. 

Mr. E. B. Reeder announced the death of 
George T. Williamson, one of the originators of 
the Association, and recently its Corresponding 
Secretary. He was born on Sycamore street, 
in this city, on the 10th of May, 1804, and died 
in the city of London, Dec. 25th, 1858. The 
afflicting intelligence of the death of this worthy 
citizen, and earnest and active member of the 
Association, was received in sorrow by his 
associate pioneers. 

The Secretary is to have a suitable obituary 
record made and continued of the members who 
have died since the association organized. 

Messrs. W. TP. Stratton, David Carroll and 
Moses Brooks were appointed a Committee to 
make provision of suitable cases, for Pioneer 
books, curiosities, etc., presented to the society. 

The Association will meet at three o’clock 
p.M., on Thursday, Feb, 10th, to determine as to 
a proper method of celebrating the 7th of 
April, the anniversary of the settlement of 
Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Historioat Society or Pennsyivanta.—Phi- 
dadelphia, Feb. 14, 1859.—The Annual Meeting 
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was held this evening at the Hall, Hon. Henry 
D. Gilpin presiding. 

The Librarian read a list of donations received 
during the month. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented his 
annual report. 

The death of William H. Prescott, who was a 
member of the Society, was then announced in 
appropriate terms, and remarks were made by 
Mr. Gilpin and J. Francis Fisher, Esq. 

Messrs. Benjamin H. Brewster and Charles S. 
Ogden, were appointed tellers, to conduct the 
election for officers. 

After balloting, they announced that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen had been unanimously elected, 
viz. : 

President—George W. Norris, M.D. Vice 
Presidents—Hon. Charles Miner, Hon. Samuel 
Breck, Hon. George Chambers, Hon. Henry D. 
Gilpin. Zreaswrer—Charles M. Morris. Cor- 
responding Secretary—-Horatio Gates Jones. 
Recording Secretary—John Jordan, Jr. Libra- 
rian—Townsend Ward. Library Committee— 
Benjamin H. Coates, M.D., J. Francis Fisher, 
Charles J. Biddle. Publishing Committee— 
Morton P. Henry, Charles H. Hutchinson, Frank 
M. Etting. Finance Committee—Edward Arm- 
strong, Joseph Carson, M.D., Aubrey H. Smith. 


After which the Society was adjourned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RuoveE Istanp Historica Sociery.—Provi- 
dence, Jan. 18.—Annual meeting. The usual 
official reports were read, and the following gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Albert G. Greene. 
President—Samuel G. Arnold. Second Vice 
President—George A. Brayton. Secretary— 
Henry T. Beckwith. TZreasuwrer—Welcome A. 
Greene. Librarian and Cabinet Keeper for the 
Northern Department—Edwin M. Stone. Li- 
brarian and Cabinet Keeper for the Southern 
Department—Benjamin B. Howland. 

Rev. Mr. Stone reported sundry donations 
since the last meeting, including the first volume 
of the History of Rhode Island, from Hon. 8. G. 
Arnold; Map of New York in 1728, from Mr. 
Holden. 

Mr. ©. H. Denison, of Westerly, presented a 
copy of the voluntary compact entered into by 
the early settlers of Stonington, in 1658, during 
the time when there was a question whether 
Connecticut or Rhode Island had jurisdiction 
over that section, 

In his letter of presentation, Mr. Denison 
states: “* When Trumbull wrote his history of 


First Vice 
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Connecticut, he borrewed this document of the | 
town of Stonington, and at his death, it being 
among his papers, came into the possession of 
the faculty of Yale College, where it now re- 
mains.” ‘The title and preamble of this paper 
read as follows: 

“The asotiation of poquatuck peple, June 80, 
1658.” 

“ Whereas thear is a difference betwene the 2 
cullonyes of the Matachusets and Conecticoate 
about the government of this plac whearby we 
are deprived of Expectation of protection from 
either but in way of curtecy and whereas we 
had a Command from the Generall Court of the 
Matachusets to order our own buisness in peac 
with common Oonsent till further provition be 
maid for us in obedyence to which command we 
have adressed our selves thearunto but cannot 
atain it in regard of soomme distractions among 
ourselves and thear hath bene injurious insolen- 
cyes done unto soomme percons—the Cattell of 
others threatened to be taken away and the 
Chattell of soom others alredy taiken away by 
violence We haveing taken into Considration 
that in tymes so ffull of danger as theas are a 
unyon of our harts and percons is most condu- 
sing to the public good & safety of the plac 
thearfore” etc. 

We extract the following from the report of 
Rev. Mr. Stone, Librarian and Cabinet Keeper 
for the Northern Department of the Society : 

“Considerable has been done towards supply- 
ing the deficiencies in the aleove of Rhode Island 
publications. It is our intention to place in 
this department, if possible, a copy of every 
book and pamphlet published by a Rhode Island 
author, or printed in this State.” 

The monthly meetings of the Society have 
been of more than ordinary interest. 

A finely executed portrait, by Lincoln, of Hon. 
Henry Barnard, the first State School Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, was presented to the 
Society. 

Through Hon. John R. Bartlett, Secretary of 
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State, a duplicate copy of the Charter granted 
to the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 


Plantations, by King Charles IJ., and obtained | | 


through the wise and persistent efforts of Dr. 
John Clarke—an instrument remarkable alike for 
its acknowledgment, in face of the common sen- 
timent of the age to the contrary, of the Indian 
title to the soil; its guaranty of the rights of 
conscience “in matters of religious cuncern- 
ment ;” the republican character it exibits; and 
the shield of popular freedom it interposed for 
one hundred and eighty years “ against royal 
prerogative and federal encroachment.” This | 
interesting document, engrossed on parchment | 
with a beauty of chirography not excelled by | 
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the most accomplished experts of modern times, 
and appropriately framed, was deposited in the 
cabinet of this Society, by a resolve of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, passed at the January session in 
1858. 


WISCONSIN. 


Strate Hisroricat Soorry.—Madison, Jan. 
4th.—In the absence of the President, and Vice- 
Presidents, Beriah Brown was called to the 
chair. 

The Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read and adopted; and the Trea- 
surer’s Report was read, adopted, and referred 
to the Auditing Committee. The receipts the 
past year into the general fund have been 
$1,120 20; the expenditures for the same 
period, $1,097 85—balance in the Treasury, 
$22 89. 

The addition to the Library the past year 
has been larger than any preceding year, hav- 
ing reached 1,104 volumes—of which 50 were 
folios, and 56 quartos, nearly all works relating 
to history, statistics, and other useful works of 
reference. Nine portraits have been added to 
the picture gallery, making the total number 
fifty oil paintings. There are also 4,700 pamph- 
lets and unbound documents; manuscripts, 
maps, engravings, and an interesting cabinet of 
curiosities. 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham, of the corps of 
Topographical Engineers of the U. 8. Army, 
was introduced to the audience, and read a 
valuable paper on the Latitude and Longitude 
of Madison, Milwaukee and Racine, Wisconsin, 
prepared from a series of observations made by 
him the past season; upon concluding which, 
on motion of Horace Rublee, the thanks of the 
Society were voted to Col. Graham, and his 
paper referred to the Publication Committee. 

The results of Colonel Graham’s observations 
were announced as follows, viz: 


Meridian of Greenwich. 


| | . aa oe F | 
| 


| Longitude, West from the 


IN. Latitude. 
t 


In Are. | InTime. | 


Mapison— 
State Capitol 
MILWAUKRE— 
Court House 
Cath. Cathedral... 43 
LACINE— 
Court House 
St. Luke’s Church 


° 22’ 56".25 5h57m318.75 


25°.7 
22”.5 


45° 04’ 


5h51m87s.7 | 
5h51md8is.5 


° 02° 84° 

02° 33" 
43 5h51m08s.26 
5h51m08s.26 


04" 
O1" 


Mr. Benedict from the committee on nomina- 
tions reported, when the following persons 
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were, with great unanimity, chosen officers of 
the ensuing year: 

President—Gen. Wm. R. Smith, of Mineral 
Point. Vice-Presidents—l. A. Lapham, of Mil- 
waukee; Gen. A. G. Ellis, of Stevens Point; 
Hon. L. J. Farwell, of Westport; Hon. Morgan 
L. Martin, of Green Bay; Cyrus Woodman, of 
Mineral Point; Rev. Alfred Brunson, of Prairie 
du Chien. 

Recording Secretary—John W. Hunt. Cor- 
responding Secretary—Lyman O. Draper. Libra- 
rian—Daniel 8. Durrie. Zreaswrer—Prof. O. 
M. Conover. 

Messrs. Draper, Mills, and Benedict were 
appointed a committee of arrangements for the 
Annual Address before the Society, by Hon. 
John Y. Smith. 

W. H. Hasbrouck was chosen a Life Member 
of the Society. 

After which the meeting adjourned, 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


Was Wasuincton A Marsnat or France? 
—It appears by some of the journals, that recent 
application has been made to the public offices 
in Paris to ascertain whether there is any 
record, which shows that Washington was ap- 
pointed a Marshal of France. This questicn 
was long ago answered by himself. The follow- 
ing is an extract from “ Sparks’s Washington,” 
vol. ix. p. 89. ‘In a letter written by Wash- 
ington (January 3ist, 1785) to Mr. Aineas 
Lemont, who had dedicated to him a volume 
of poems, he says: ‘It behooves me to correct 
a mistake in your printed address ‘To the 
Patrons of the Fine Arts.’ J am not a Marshal 
of France, nor do J hold any commission, or fill 
any office under that government.’ ”—Mr. 
Sparks adds, ‘The idea which has usually pre- 
vailed, that General Washington was a Marshal 
of France, probably originated in the circum- 
stance of his having commanded Count de Roch- 
ambeau while that officer was in America.” 
Rochambeau was at the head of the troops sent 
to the United States by the French government 
after the treaty of alliance. 


Toe Wasuineatons tn Eneianp.—-Mr. Sparks, 
in his “Life of General Washington,” has re- 
marked, that the circumstance of one of the 
more immediate ancestors of Washington hav- 
ing been a resident of South Cave, “ gave rise 
to an erroneous tradition among his descendants 
that their ancestors came from the north of 
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England.” How the learned and industrious 
historian makes it out that the tradition is 
erroneous, I am unable to say, for I think it is 
more than probable that the Washingtons of 
South Cave were originally from the north of 
England. Under this supposition, I feel dis- 
posed to submit to the attention of your 
intelligent readers a few remarks, which may 
throw some light on the matter, and resolve my 
doubts. 

Mr. Sparks admits, that John, brother of 
Lawrence Washington, dwelt at South Cave, a 
village on the banks of the River Humber, and 
nearly opposite to the mouth of the Trent, a 
river usually regarded as the boundary of the 
south of England, and that he emigrated to 
America about 1657 and settled in Virginia, 
from whom, in a direct line, came the American 
patriot. To what limits the historian may con- 
fine the north of England, I know not, but ac- 
cording to the scattered memoranda in my pos- 
session, that portion of the British Empire 
usually called “north,” had the honor of giving 
birth to that illustrious branch of the Washing- 
ton family. 

Some time before the year 1400, the chief 
ancestor resided at Washington, a ville in the 
Bishopric of Durham, and according to Surtee’s 
history, was then called Herteburne, which cog- 
nomen, it is probable, according to the custom 
of that age, was dropped for that of Washing- 
ton de Washington, by which name it was ever 
afterwards known. 

The William Washington, who, it is supposed, 
assumed the sirname of Washington, left an 
only daughter, Eleanor, who gave her hand and 
fortune to Sir William Tempest of Studley 
Royal, in the east Riding of the County of York. 
From the Tempests, the Washington estate 
went by marriage to the Mallorys of Mobberley ; 
from the Mallorys to the Aislabies, and is now 
enjoyed by Miss Lawrence, and constitutes an 
estate, which, for beauty of embellishment, gran- 
deur of locality, and sylvan and picturesque 
loveliness, is unsurpassed in the British Em- 
ire. 

This Eleanor, according to an inquisition post 
mortem, died the 2d day of January, 1451. The 
minutie of the descent is here somewhat con- 
fused, but sufficient is known to enable the 
biographer to arrive at conclusive results. De- 
prived by this event, as were the Washingtons, 
of much property, Cadets, it is supposed, still 
remained both rich and powerful. But at what 
period the family became residents of the south 
of Yorkshire, I know not. The earliest notice 
which I possess is that of an Inquisition, taken 
at Doncaster in a.p. 1557, where we find James 
Washington associated with Thomas Went- 
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worth de Woodhouse, John Holmes and Richard 
Barnard, Esqs., in a commission for the Queen, 
when it was found that the manor of Adwick-le- 
Street was sometimes held by John Fitzwilliam, 
afterwards, by F. Telford, and now by James 
Washington Esq. (Dodsworth’s MSS., Bodl. 
Bib. Oxon.) 

Dugdale’s pedigree descends no lower than 
1666, and comprises only four generations, but 
the pedigree in the British Museum ascends 
two generations higher. It is among the Har- 
leian MSS., No. 4630, p. 665, and is based on 
a prior visitation of the County of York, made 
by . . . . . » So far as the documentary 
matter in my possession extends, it would seem 
that the dispersion of the minor branch took 

lace soon after the marriage of the heiress of 

illiam de Washington to Sir William Tem- 
pest. That the two branches, viz., that south 
of the River Trent, and that of Adwick-le-Street, 
are of the ancient line, seated in the bishoprick 
of Durham, is rendered more than probable 
by their heraldic ensigns, viz., Arg. two bars 
and three mullets in chief, gules, with the 
usual marks of difference. Those of Adwick- 
le-Street are the same, with a crescent arg. for 
difference. The house, or Cave Castle, in which 


the great-grandfather of Washington resided, 
is an elegant mansion in the “Gothic style,” 


flanked by buttresses, and crowned with em- 
battled parapets. Among the pictures is one of 
the American patriot. As 


New York Marriaces.—Dr. E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan has had a complete alphabetical index 
made of the names of persons whose marriages 
are recorded in the office of the Secretary of 
State, Albany, N. Y. 

These records fill over forty volumes and ter- 
minate in the year 1783, when the city of New 
York was evacuated by the British. 


Op LanpMarxs.—A grant was made in 1654, 
to the Rev. Mr. Drisius, an old clergyman of 
New York, of a lot of land “on the West side 
of the Broad Wagon way, behind the church 
yard.” The churchyard here mentioned is 
located by Mr. Valentine, between the Bowling- 
green and Trinity Church, on the lower part of 
Broadway. It is now covered by massive ware- 
houses. vs 


Aw Oatn oF Szorkoy rn 1776 (vol. iii. p. 48). 
—In the last number of the Historical Magazine, 
I observe a notice of a remarkable, and rather 
unintelligible oath, taken and subscribed in the 
Albany Committee Chamber, April, 24th, 1776, 
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by some thirty respectable gentlemen, pledging 
themselves to ‘ keep a profound secret, the con- 
tents of the affidavit of Michael Ryan, and the 
resolves which this sub-committee have or may 
enter into in consequence thereof,” etc. I have 
no knowledge of the transaction referred to 
(probably some rebellious object, connected with 
the movements of that eventful era)—nor, in- 
deed, of any of the persons mentioned ; unless 
it may be the “‘ Michael Ryan,” aforesaid. There 
was @ Michael Ryan, of that day, with whose 
history I have had an opportunity to make 
some acquaintance; and if he were the man 
who made the “ affidavit” in question, that fact 
might possibly in some way afford a clue to the 
information sought in the Magazine. In Janu- 
ary, 1776, Michael Ryan was commissioned a 
2d lieutenant in the company of Captain 
John Lacey, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
which company belonged to the 4th Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion (or regiment), commanded by 
Colonel Anthony Wayne. On the 15th of 
March, following, Michael Ryan was appointed 
adjutant to said battalion, and served in that 
capacity during the Canadian campaign of 1776. 
He was afterwards active in organizing and 
instructing the militia of Bucks County. Whe- 
ther the Adjutant Ryan of Wayne’s battalion was 
at Albany on the above-mentioned 24th of 
April, 1776, Iam unable to say. The Orderly 
Book of the 4th battalion, dated “Camp, at Long 
Zsland,” April 10th, 12th, and 18th; and again, 
as late as April 22d, of that year, at each date is 
headed thus: *“ Orprrs for the detachment of 
the 4th battalion of Pennsylvanian Troops ;” and 
the first order issued at Albany is dated May 
10th, 1776. But the adjutant might have pre- 
ceded the battalion, in order to be at the “‘Com- 
mittee Chamber” on the 24th of April. He 
seems to have possessed and merited the con- 
fidence of the gallant colonel. 

In a letter to President Dickinson, of Penn- 
sylvania, dated Philadelphia, August 24th, 
1782 (though stating that his residence was then 
at Alexandria). Michael Ryan speaks of his 
“four years’ service,” and adds: “I was a 
slave to the Army from the commencement of 
the war till I resigned, having served as Adju- 
tant, Brigade Major, Inspector of Brigade and 
Division,” etc. If these facts and dates may aid 
in discovering or elucidating the history of the 
mysterious oath, aforesaid, they are at the ser- 
vice of the editor. W. D. 

West CuestTsEr, Pa., 1859. 


Inp1an Names oF Piaces.—Mattowaks.—This 
was the New England Indian name of Long 
Island. It comes from Meteauhock, the peri- 
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winkle, of which the Indians made their wam- 
pum, or white shell money.--Koger Williams 
Key, in R. 1. Hist. Coll. i. 104, 128, 130. 


Patchogue.—Quere? from Pauochauog, the | 


place where they gamble and dance.—ZJbid, 
145. 

Hackingsack.—Low land; from hacking, low, 
and aki, ground. 

Rockaway.—This place, or the original Indian 
tract, was called Reckawacky. De Vries, speaking 
of it in his Voyages, calls it Rechqua Akie. 
Heckewelder says achewek means “ brushy, or 
difficult to cross ;” but I think the word is com- 
pounded of Regaw or Requa, sand, and acki. 
Rockaway (where, by the way, there is no 
rock) seems to be only a modification of the 
Indian Rechqua. 


Warpoes.—In the patent is described as “a | 


piece of land on Manhattan Island, beyond the 
fresh water, towards the Swamp, by the great 
Wagon way.”—Watents in Sec. Off. Albany iii. 
77. 
the same name. Patents, iv. 30. It comes 
from Wapoos, a hare or rabbit, with which it is 
presumed, the place abounded. _—_—E. B. O'O. 


Mormons.—It may not be generally known 
that this collective title for the followers of that 


crafty personage known as “Joe Smith,” was | 
really the name of a celebrated chief of the | 


Bretons, to whom Louis the Debonnaire, in the 
9th century, dispatched as nuncius, or heraldic 
negotiator ‘ta sage and prudent Abbot.” 

The population of this singularly deluded 
people in the United States and British domi- 
nions in 1856, was not less than 68,700, of 
which 38,000 were resident in Utah; 5,000 in 
New York State; 4,000 in California ; 5,000 in 
Nova Scotia and the Canadas, and 9,000 in 
South America. In Europe there were 39,000, 
of which 82,900 were in Great Britain and Ire- 


land; 5,000 in Scandinavia; 1,000 in Germany | 
and Switzerland; and in France and the rest of 


Europe 1,000 more. In Asia the number was 


about 1,000, ; in Australia and Polynesia 2,400; | 


in Africa, 100; and on travel, 1,800. To these 
if we add the different schismatic branches, in- 
cluding Strangites, Rigdonites, and Wightites, 
the whole sect was not less than 126,000! In 
1857, there appears to have been a decrease in 
the population of Utah, the numbers being only 
81,012, of which 9,000 were children, about 
11,000 women, and 11,000 men capable of bear- 
ing arms. 

In this year (1857) the leaders of the sect 
projected a new alphabet for their special use, 
consisting of 41 letters, and bearing a striking 
resemblance to the Ethiopic character. 


S. b. H. 
9 
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There was another locality in Brooklyn of 


| the month of June, 1675. 


| 
| 


PownaTan.—There is no allegorical name 
more honorable in American annals. It is 
| highly desirable not only that the traditional 
orthography of such names, as settled by the 
early planters should be remembered, but also, 

if possible, that the Indian pronunciation should 
be preserved, Thus an American ear is shocked 
when a great British poet so constructs his 
verse that we must read Niagéra, with the third 
syllable accented. No Virginian needs to be 
informed that the pronunciation of PowHaray, 
with the accent upon the last syllable, is as 
fixed as that of Samir. This is the better sus- 
tained by the facts, that the James River was 
once so called; that a large county in the State 
is named Powhatan; and that it frequently 
| occurs as a family pronomen, 

There is a marked tendency to convert this 
| tine old kingly name into Powhdtan; and thus 
| it appears in several pieces of well-meant verse. 
The effect on an accustomed ear may be judged 
| by attempting to transmute Ispahan into Jspd- 
| han. Great currency is given to this abuse by 
|a novel mode of writing the word Powhattan ; 
and we even have seen in a very respectable 
newspaper, Powhatten. 

No stress, it is admitted, should be laid on 
| the orthography of old editions, issued, as some 
one cleverly said, * before spelling was invented,” 
and as to the old “* Mamanatowick,” himself, if 
|summoned from the grave, we doubt whether 

he could read his own name. But the accentua- 
|tion of the last syllable has come down by an 
uncontradicted tradition from father to son. In 
ithe original folio of ‘* Captaine Iohn Smith,” 
it is always given Powhatan (page 48 et passim). 
So also in Strachey’s “ Historie of Travaile into 
Virginia Britannia,” published in 1849, by the 
| Hackluyt Society (page 27 et passim.) 

J. W. A. 

Jan. 14. 

[Our contributor must not condemn Niagiira, 
for it has the very authority which he claims 
for Powhatan. ] 


Drake’s Inptan Wars.—The History of the 
| great Indian War of 1675 and 1676, commonly 
called Philip’s War. Also the old French and 
| Indian Wars, from 1689 to 1704. Dy Thomas 
| Church, Esq. With numerous notes and an Ap- 
pendix. By Samuel G. Drake. Revised edition. 
Hartford: Silas Andrus and Son. (No date.) 
12mo. 

Church’s History of King Philip’s war, was 
printed originally at Boston, in 1716, and re- 
printed by Solomon Southwith, at Newport, R. L., 
in 1772, under the title of “The Entertaining 
| History of King Philip's war, which began in 
As also of Expedi- 
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tions more lately made -against the Common 
Enemy, and Jndian Rebels, in the Eastern parts 
of New England: With some account of the 
Divine Providence towards Colonel Benjamin 
Church. By Thomas Church, Esq., his Son. 
The Second Edition.” 8vo. pp. 199. This vol- 
ume was embellished with two portraits; one of 
Col. Church, the other of King Philip; engraved 
on copper, by Paul Revere. 

Mr. Drake republished a small edition of this 
history in 1825, with but few additions; and in 
1827 and 1829, enlarged editions, with the title: 
“The History of King Vhilip’s War, commonly 
called the Great Indian War, of 1675 and 1676. 
Also, of the French and Indian Wars, at the 
Eastward, in 1689, 1690, 1692, 1696, and 1704. 
By Thomas Church, Esq. With numerous 
Notes, to explain the situation of the Places of 
Battle, the particular Geography of the ravaged 
Country, and the lives of the principal persons 
engaged in those Wars. Also, an Appendix, etc., 
with Plates.” 12mo., pp. 360. This was re- 
printed at Exeter, N. H., in 1839, “ with plates,” 
but the copy before us has only one—the Cap- 
ture of Annawon. In 1845, another edition 
appeared, “revised and corrected in several 
places,” in which “some obsolete and objection- 
abie words and phrases have been changed.” 
The stereotype plates passed next into the hands 
of H. & E. Phinney, of Cooperstown, who pub- 
lished an edition in 1846, with the title altered 
to the form presented at the head of this arti- 
cle; a notice of copyright, and portrait of Col. 
Church, a full length engraving of King Philip, 
and a three-quarter one of Captain John Smith, 
all on wood. How many editions have issued 
from the Cooperstown press, we are not able to 
say; but, in course of time, Mr. Drake’s stereo- 
type plates got into the possession of the Messrs. 
Andrus, of Hartford. The title and pages were 
now surrounded by double black lines, and the 
book was issued on large paper with wide mar- 
gins, so as to give it the appearance of an 8vo. 
Indeed, we have met an edition of it dated 1854, 
entered as an 8vo. in some catalogues. But the 
matter, pages and signatures, are the same as at 
first stereotyped, in 12mo., by Mr. Drake, in 
1827. Paul Revere’s portraits of Col. Church 
and King Philip are put aside, however, and in 
their stead we have Canonicus, Little Eyes, Ca- 
nonchet, Totoson, Tuspaquin, cut on wood, and 
painted, very appropriately, in most savage 
colors—fierce looking fellows. There is also 
plenty of bush and swamp fights, engraved like- 
wise on wood; and, altogether, we doubt not 
that Col. Church would himself be astonished, 
when looking at these engravings, to see the 
number of rough looking customers, and the 
amount of rough work he passed through. 
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Having invested fifty cents in this volume, at 
a recent book auction, we thought ourselves en- 
titled to give a history and description of the 
book, and some insight into the art of modern 
book manufacturing. Worms. 


Franxkurx Manvsoripts.—Below we give a 
few extracts from the Franklin Manuscripts re- 
ferred to in our January number: 


THE HAPPY MAN’S WIFE—1716. 


His wife the burden helps to bear, 

And ease her husband of his care, 
Preserves his goods from hurt and loss, 
And shares the blessings and the cross. 
Does to her quality demean 

In all things, decent, neat, and clean, 
Avoiding still profuse excess 

In words, in deeds, in dish and dress. 
Her tongue’s composed of healing balm, 
Her countenance, serene and calm, 
Her hands rejoice in doing good ; 

To the helpless poor she sendeth food. 
Her words are few, plain, seldom tart, 
Interpreters of a true heart. 

She does not to her neighbors wrong— 
Her language never fouls her tongue. 
She envies none, none imitates, 

Who hurtful are to church or states; 
Speaks well of all that well will bear 
When not, reproachful words does spare. 
A prudent wife, that keeps her house 
Sober, not sad, and fair enough. 

Her knowledge is with wisdom join’d, 
Her conscience clear, centent her mind. 
Instruction giving to her charge— 
Gives liberty, but not too large ; 
Corrects severely children’s vice, 
Shows them the way to paradise. 
Children well built, with beauty small, 
Humble and docile withal, 

Ingenuous, modest, and if wise, 

Have liberty to make their choice, 

If they will fancy lay aside, 

And take true wisdom for their guide. 
A house well ordered that does keep, 
Decore in work, in diet, and in sleep. 
Servant, when called, that be 

Honest, from swearing, lying, free. 

A thankful heart for good receiv’d—~ 
Submissive when of good bereav’'d. 
Submissive to the smarting rod, 

In all things eying of her God. 

With such a wife I'd live and die, 

And almost such a one had I. 


I CARE. 


I care my God not to offend, 
And to be faithful to my friend ; 
Icare their due all men to give, 
And not in idleness to live ; 

I care to pray for kings supreme, 
And faithful patrons to esteem; 

I care for my relations dear, 

The danger of their souls I fear. 
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LOVE OWNED—1714. 


What shall I render, Lord, to thee, 
For all thy love and care, 

If thou hadst never dyed for me, 
I'd dyed in deep despair. 

My doing and well-being too, 
To thee, my Lord, I owe, 

Who bore the curse to sin was due, 
Surpassing love to show. 

The shame is mine, the suffering mine, 
Both mine by right of merit, 

But thou didst bear the sin—the shame— 
The blessing I inherit. 

Dear Lord, methinks this love of thine, 
Should kindle love in me, 

And cause me to thy will resign, 
Forever, all to thee. 

Why should the world my tho’ts engross, 
My time be spent in vain ; 

Why labor so for certain loss, 
With pleasure purchase pent 

Come, take possession of thine own, 
Thine, I may now restore, 

Now let thy mighty power be shown, 
And I will ask not more. 

For time to come my fixed heart, 
Shall on thy kindness dwell, 

And all my powers, with all their art, 
Thy love my tongue shall tell. 


LOVE’S INQUEST—1704. 


O thou divine and matchless love, 
So often sought for here below, 
Whose habitation is above, 
Thyself unto thy servants show. 
Where is thy peaceful palace plac’d? 
Thy zealous votaries do long 
With thy dear presence to be grac’d, 
And praise thee in their grateful song 
But if they must be left alone 
Here for a while to vent their grief, 
Love and life dart down from thy throne, 
To mitigate and give relief. 
So thy free favor in their verse, 
How kind and good they’! loudly tell, 
And in their song freely rehearse 
Their ardent wish with thee to dwell. 


THE WIFE—1683, 


He that desires to have a wife, 

A help and comfort for his life, 

Noe evil causes let him take, 

Nor bad designs in choosing make. 
A real lover still does choose, 

His bride fairly to win or loose; 
Where heart and hand in one agree, 
Extensive is that amity. 

Love may want words, it is confess’d, 
Lack means to have his mind express’d ; 
Each action thou wilt find to prove, 
So much the more his real love. 


Exuior’s Inptan Bisre.—In the Historical 
Magazine for October, 1858, page 806, there is 
given, in a communication signed “J. L,” a 
minute collation of a copy of Eliot’s Indian New- 
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Testament, marked there No. 1; also, collations 
of three different copies of Eliot’s Indian Bible, 
marked there Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Upon compar- 
ing these with Mr. John Allan’s copy (noticed 
at page 308 of the same Magazine) I have 
observed that, of the five copies, no two of them 
are exactly alike in all particulars. I have, 
therefore, thought it worth while to make a 
complete collation of Mr. A’s copy, upon the 
same minute plan (and, generally, in the same 
words) adopted by J. L. 


Cotxation oF Mr. Jonn ALLAn’s Copy.—The 
Bible, with English title and dedication of the 
“whole Bible” to Charles the 2d. MpcLx1, 
and mpotxi.~4to. The first leaf is blank: the 
2d leaf has the title page (in English) printed 
in 17 lines; within a rude border: verso of 
title blank. 

[The | Holy Bible: | containing the | Old Tes- 
tament | and the New. |a black line across 
the page. | Translated into the | Indian Lan- 
guage, | and | Ordered to be Printed by the 
Commissoners of the United Colonies | in New- 
England, | At the Charge, and with the Con- 
sent of the | Corporation in England | For the 
Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
| in New-England. | another black line across 
the page. | Cambridge: | Printed by Samuel 
Green and Marmaduke Johnson, | mvcrxut.] 

The 3d and 4th leaves contain the dedication, 
4 pages. The jirst page of dedication has, at 
the top, two black lines across the page: then 
an ornament, extending across the page, com- 
posed of printer’s marks, as follows :—the 1st 
line of the ornament has 17 printer’s marks; 
the 2d is a black line; the 8d has 42 small prin- 
ter’s marks; the 4th is a black line; and the 
5th has the same marks as the 1s¢, but inverted. 
Then follows :— 

[Zo | the high and mighty | Prince, 
the Second, | etc.,] presenting the “ who 


| Charles 
e Bible,” 


and referring to a former presentation of the 


“ New-Testument.” At the foot of the jirst 
page (of the dedication) is the signature “ A8 ” 
and the catch-word “ Translations.” The dedi- 
sation ends on the verso of the next leaf, which 
leaf, unquestionably, is A4. Then follows the 
5th leaf; the recto of which is blank, and the 
verso contains lists of the names of the books 
and the numbers of chapters (in English) of the 
Old Testament and of the New; the headings 
of each of the two lists being in Indian. At 
the top of this page there is an ornament, ex- 
tending across the page, and which is composed 
of 35 printer’s marks. Another ornament of 18 
printer’s marks extends across the page betwixt 
the lists of the books of the Old Testament and 
those of the New. This 5th leaf is inserted in 
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the volume in the same way as maps are usually 
inserted, 

The * Text, Genesis to Malachi, begins on sig. 
A, and ends on the verso of Mmmmm 2, in 4s. 
At the end are the words: Wohkukquohsinwog 
Quoshodtumwaenuog; and, below, two black 
lines across the page.” 

Title to New Test. in Indian, within the 
same kind vf border as that for the whole 
Bible. 

[Wusku | Wuttestamentum | Nul-lordumun 
| Jesus Christ | Nuppoquohwussuaeneumun. | A 
small vignette (composed of printer’s marks 
arranged in diamond shape) is placed between 
two black lines. | Cambridge: | Printed by 
Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson. | 
MDCLXI.] Reverse blank. 1 leaf: being the 
first leaf of sig. A. Text, Mat. to the end of 
Luke, A2 to L4, in 4s: then, John to end of 
Rev. Aa to Xx3, in 4s. “Finis” on verso of 
Xx8 between two black lines. Xx4 is a blank 
leaf. 

“The Psalms in Indian metre succeed, with- 
out a separate title page, commencing anew on 
sig. A, with a heading as follows:—{ Wame | 
Ketoohomae uketoohomaongash | David.|” 
They end on verso of N2. A leaf follows con- 
iaining a Catechism in Indian. “Finis” on 
verso of this leaf, N38. The last leaf, N4, is 
blank. 

It is believed the foregoing collation is accu- 
rate: much care has been taken to make it so. 

The volume is in the original binding: old 
smooth black morocco, extra, gilt leaves: clean ; 
with a wide margin: the size of the leaf is 74 
inches by 5% inches full. It was collated about 
5 years ago, when it was observed that many 
of the leaves were sticking together; indicating 
that probably, they had never been separated 
since the day the book was bound! From 
having been bound too soon after it was printed, 
the ink has been “set off” from one page to 
another in some places, in a few of these rather 
badly, especially towards the latter part of the 
Old Testament. The paper has become more 
or less brown in some of the signatures; but in 
general, the color is fair, and in many parts 
beautifully white. 

On the whole, the volume seems fairly en- 
titled to be called an unusually jine copy of a 
rare book. .. 

New York, Jan. 1859. 


QUERIES. 


Tue MAYFLOWER AND THE SpEEDWELL.—In 
November, 1574, Andrew Baker freighted a 
ship called the Speedwell, of Bristol, for the Ca- 
naries, with cloth and other goods, to a consider- 
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able value; and, among the many ships fitted 
out to oppose the Spanish Armada, in 1588, 
there is a Speedwell of 60 tons, Capt. Hugh 
Harding; and the number of her marines is put 
down as fourteen. 

In the same list, under the heading, ‘“ London 
ships fitted out by the city,” is a ship called The 
Mayflower, of 200 tons burden, Capt. Edward 
Banks, 90 marines. And under the heading, 
“ Coasters with Lord Henry Seymour,” another 
“ Mayflower,” of 150 tons burden, Alexander 
Musgrave, captain, and “70 marines.” 

The second ship in the Earl of Cumberland’s 
expedition, seventh against the Spaniards, which 
sailed from Plymouth April 6, 1594, was also 
called the Mayflower. She was of 250 tons bur- 
den, and commanded by Capt. Wm. Anthony.— 
See Lediard’s “ Naval History of England.” 

Query.—Was either or any of these ships the 
“Mayflower” or “Speedwell,” of Pilgrim no- 
toriety? The Pilgrim Mayflower is stated to 
have been 160 tons, and the Speedwell 60 tons. 
Has there been any description of these vessels 
preserved, and where can it be found ? 

G. EL P. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass., 1859. 


Forts Epwarps AND Jonnson.—At the city 
of Warsaw, Illinois, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River, are, or were in 1836, the re- 
mains of two forts. Fort Edwards was then in 
tolerable condition—the Colonel’s quarters, ma- 
gazine, and two block-houses, still standing. It 
stood on a high bluff, north of town, and over- 
looking the river. On a bluff half a mile below, 
and also overlooking the river, was then (1836) 
the remains of Fort Johnson—almost entirely 
obliterated ; being little else than a heap of rub- 
bish covered with grass. 

Fort Edwards was probably occupied quite 
recently—perhaps as late as the Black-Hawk 
war; and it is stated—we believe on the au- 
thority of the late Rev. J. M. Peck, the historian 
of the Mississippi Valley—that Fort Johnson 
was once commanded, during, or about the time 
of the last war with Great Britain, by the late 
President Taylor—then a captain of infantry. 

Can any of the readers of the Historical Maga- 
zine give us a history of these forts, or either of 
them ? 


Joun R. Jewerr.-—About forty years ago, a 
person of this name appeared in this city, ina 
one-horse wagon, from which he sold copies of 
a Narrative of his residence upon Vancouver's 
Island, among the Indians, where he married and 
spent some years, having been shipwrecked 
there. The book was embellished with a } or- 
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trait of King Maquima. What is known of Jew- 


ett’s subseqnent history? Can a copy of his 
book be now procured ¢ 
W. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Scnoot Lanps.—Who was the author of the 
clause in the law of Congress, passed 1785, 
giving every sixteenth section of land in the 
northwest for the support of public education ? 

It has been ascribed to several persons, The 
credit of so good a deed ought to be secured for 
him to whom it was due. 


ww, 2, C, 


CotumBus, Ohio. 


Reuierovs Iistortoat Socrery.—Abont forty 
years since, there existed in Philadelphia an as- 
sociation with the above title. It was composed 
of members of all Protestant Evangelical church- 
es, and its object was to collect and preserve all 
facts relating to the early organization and his- 
tory of those denominations. 

It is believed that some_progress was made, 
and that a collection of books had been gathered 
as a nucleus of alibrary. Among the members 
of the society, was the Rev. J. Welwood Scott, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, who will be remem- 
bered as the originator of the weekly religious 
press in this country. 

Is this society still in existence ? 


S. H. 


Evizaneta GreeNwoop.—FElizabeth Green- 
wood is mentioned in the N. E. Gen. Reg., vol. 
iv., p. 284, as the wife of Dr. Solomon Bradford, | 
of Providence, R. I., who died in 1795, aged 84, 
leaving a da er, Huldah, the wife of James 
Moore. Was Elizabeth a daughter of Professor 
Isaac Greenwood, of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ? G. 


War BETWEEN Briock-Istanp AND Montauk 
Inp1Ans.—Tradition reports that, not far from 
the time of the arrival of Europeans upon the 
coast of New England, a war was kindled by a 
very singular circumstance, between the Indians 
inhabiting Block Island and the Montauk tribe | 
on the east end of Long Island, in which war | 
the Block Island tribe was nearly exterminated. 

Does there exist any documentary evidence, 
or any reliable hints even, in a historic form, of | 
such a war? #. Di 

Norwicu, Conn. 


BooKs ORDERED TO BE BURNED BY THE HANG- | 


MAN.—A pamphlet, called The Monster of Mon- 
sters, printed in Boston, in 1754, was ordered, | 
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by the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, “to 
be Lurnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
in King street, Boston.” 

Was there any other book or pamphlet, print- 
ed in this country, ever thus ordered to be 
burned by the hangman ? B. G. 


First THreE-MASTED VessEL.—What was the 
name of the first three-masted vessel ever built 
in this country? Where, and by whom was it 
built ? S. W. F. 


New York. 


MEETING OF GovERNORs, Iv 1709.—At what 
place, and-on what day of October, 1709, was 
the meeting of Governors to consult with the 
military officers upon the Canada expedition, 
held ? 

Hutchinson (Hist. of Mass., ii. 177—edit. 
1768) says it was proposed to be held at New 
London, but met at Rhode Island. 

Trumbull (Hist. of Conn., i. 486—edit. 1818) 
says it met at Rehoboth. 

Hildreth (Hist. of U. S., ii. 
at Boston. 

Bancroft does not mention the place of meet- 
ing. Cio. 


261) says it met 


Cor. Hay.—It is said that, at a sale of. the 
effects of a Col. Hay, during the early part of 
the present century, among the articles disposed 
of at auction, were the holster-pistols of Gen. 
George Washington. Where did the sale take 
place, and who was this Col. Hay? Was he 
Lieut. Col. Udney Hay, of the N. Y. line, Dep. 
Quar. Mast. General, who resided, after the 
tevolution, at Underhill, Vt. G. 


Bureomaster’s Bouwery.—This is the an- 
cient name of a tract of land on Manhattan 
Island, located somewhere on the North River ; 
but where? and who was the Burgomaster ? 


TIenry Neate, or Puinaperpma, 1741.— 
In the “East Anglian; or, Notes and Queries 
on subjects connected with the counties of Suf- 
fulk, Cambridge and Essex,” England, a period- 
ical, published at Lowestoft, in Sutfolk, there is 


} at p. 16 of No, 2 (Jan. 1859), a letter from Hen- 


ry Neale, dated “ Philadelphia, April ye 25th, 
741.” I should judge, from the tenor of the 
letter, that Neale was a Catholic, perhaps cler- 
gyman. He had arrived at Philadelphia on the 
21st of the preceding month, and says he finds 
“things otherwise than represented in England ; 
I mean,” he adds, “as regards a competent 
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maintenance of one in my station; for an annu- | 
ity of £20 only, will not absolutely suffice.” 

Can any of the readers of the Historical Mag- 
azine, furnish any particulars of this Mr. Neale? 

[The Rev. Henry Neale was a Jesuit, appa- 
rently of a Maryland family, that gave many 
members to the order. According to Oliver, 
(Collections relative to the English, Irish and 
Scotch members of the Society of Jesus, p. 148,) 
he died in the prime of life, in Pennsylvania, 
May 5, 1748, aged 46, having spent 24 years in 
the Society, five as a professed Father.] 


Tre InpIAN NAME Miami.—Can any of your 
readers give me the origin and signification of 
the name Miami? It is found applied to two 
rivers in Ohio; to one on the eastern coast of 
Florida ; and sometimes, by the old geographers, 
to the large interior lake of this latter State, 





now called Okee-chobee. D. G. B. 
[The early French writers gave the name of 
the western tribe, at first, Oumiamiwek; and 
an Algic scholar says the true name is Omau- 
meeg, and that it signifies “People who live on 
the peninsula.” The Hurons called the Miamis 


Thochiengootrounnon, according to Father Po- 
tier, and the English colonists Twightwees, appa- 
rently the Mohawk name for the tribe.] 


REPLIES, 


Joun P. Boyn, (vol. ii. pp. 183, 213, 840).— 
Gen. John Parker Boyd was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., 21st. Dec. 1764. He was the son of 
James Boyd, Esq. and Susannah (Coffin) Boyd. 
James Boyd was a native of Scotland, and his 
wite Susannah, a daughter of Col. Joseph Coffin, 
of Newbury, Mass. In 1786, Oct. 20th, he was 
appointed an ensign in the second American 
regiment. In 1787, Jan. 28th, he was appointed, 
by John Hancock, lieutenant of a company in 
Boston. In 1787, April 19th, he sailed for In- 
dia, arrived at the Isle of France, 1789, Jan. 2, 
and in July went to Madras, and was by the 
Nizam, then in alliance with the English, pre- 
sented with the command of 1,000 men. The 
Nizam had taken the field against Tippo Saib. 
In 1793 he was a prisoner of war, but released 
in August. In 1794, he raised two battalions, 
on the partisan principle. In 1797 he was in 
camp Hydrabad ; and, after many years’ service, 
he sold out to Capt. Felose, a Neapolitan parti- 
san. In 1808 he was in Paris; and in [809 was 
appointed a colonel, by Thomas Jefferson; and 
in 1812 was appointed a brigadier-general by 
James Madison—was at the battle of Williams- 
burg, U. C., 11th Nov. 1813; and was distin- 
guished for his courage and military skill at 
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Fort George, and at the celebrated battle of Tip- 
pecanoe. He was appointed Naval Officer of 


| Boston, 4th Mareh, 1880, where he died 4th 


October, 1830, aged 66 years. See Weekly Mes- 
senger, of Boston, vol. viii., pp. 774. 
J. 0. 


NeEwsury. 


Bunoomse.—(Hist. Mag., vol. ii. pp. 312, 342.) 
This word is of much earlier date than is generally 
supposed. A land patent, in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Albany, dated in 1679, con- 
veys a farm, in the present state of Delaware, 
to one John Briggs. It is described as situate 
on a stream that was called, after this man, 
“ Boncom Brigg’s Creek.” o’o. 


Erection Sermon, (vol. ii. p. 92).—Whit- 
man inquires who was “J. R.” Ans,: Rev. 
John Richardson, of Newbury, Mass. 

J. ©. 


NEWBURY. 


Tne TITLE OF Mr; (vol. iii, p. 52.)—The 
title of Mr. or Master, was given to all magis- 
trates, clergymen, graduates of college, when 
they took their second degree, if not before ; 
and also to militia officers, when they were cho- 
sen Captain. On the town records in New 
England, are such records as this: “.... daugh- 
ter of Lieut. John Smith and Mary his wife, 
born .... 1660.” Perhaps in two years after- 
wards, you will find a birth recorded, of Capt. 
John Smith and Mrs. Mary his wife. He having 
become master, she was of course mistress. The 
title of Mr. was therefore by custom. In some 
cases, perhaps, some persons were entitled to 
the appellation by birth, but I know not the 
conditions. J.C. 


Fisn Fairy (vol. p. 51).—F. D. will find an 
account of the Fish family in James Riker Jr.’s 
* Annals of Newtown, L. I.” 

7. WW. & V¥. 


Sr AUGUSTINE. 


Manvracture or Paper, (vol. iii. p. 20.)\— 
P. De Labigarre was an original and visionary 
Frenchman, who lived and died at Upper Red- 
hook (now Tivoli). He came to Catskill one 
day (about the year 1799 or 1800) with a bag 
fuil of “ frog spittle,” i. e. the green scum which 
rises on ponds of stagnant water. This ‘ weed”(?) 
he took to the mill, where it was manufactured 
into a poor sort of paper. A number of Cats- 
kill men accompanied him, and among them the 
brother of iny informant. Considerable talk 
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was caused by the experiment, and it was sup- 
posed by many persons to be a great discovery. 
The workmen at the paper-mill, however, 
laughed at the idea; and, as they predicted, it 
proved to be a total failure. My intormant, the 
Hon. Jacob Haight, of this place, saw the 
“weed,” and knew Labigarre. He remembers 


the circumstance of his coming to Catskill with | 


the bag full of frog spittle (and not a weed), as 
distinctly as if it occurred only a week ago. 
Labigarre married into the Beekman family, of 
New York city. b. 


CaTSKILL, Jan. 17, 1859. 


VERSES PREFIXED TO Rospert Bruce's Ap- 
press, (vol. i. pp. 57, 158.)—The Boston Post, 
having printed the verses furnished by your 
correspondent, H. A. B., and stated, as he does, 
that they were written by Burns, who was in- 
duced by his friends to suppress them, a reply 
appeared in the Loston Atlas, Jan, 24, 1859, 


written, I presume, by Gen. Wm. Schouler, a| 


good authority on the subject. The writer says 
of these verses: ‘“* They appear in no edition of 
his works that we have seen, and we are very 
sure Burns never wrote them. The song of 
‘Scots wha hae’ was written in 1793, and first 
appeared in George Thompson’s edition of Scot- 
tish songs, for which it was composed. The au- 
thor, in a letter to Mr. Thompson inclosing the 


song, makes the following remarks: ‘| ain de- | 
lighted with many little melodies, which the | 


learned musician despises as silly and insipid. | 
do not know whether the old air ‘Hey tuttie 
taitie’ may rank among this number ; but I know 
that with Frazer's hautboy, it has often tilled 
my eyes with tears. There is a tradition, which 
I have met with in many places in Scotland, that 


it was Robert Bruce’s march at the battle of | 


Bannockburn. This thought, in my solitary 
wanderings, warmed me to a pitch of enthusi- 
asm on the theme of liberty and independence, 
which I threw into a kind of Scottish ode, fitted 
to the air that one might suppose to be the gal- 
lant royal Scot’s address to his heroic followers, 
on that eventful morning.’ Then follows the 
song, and it begins—‘ Scots wha hae,’ ete. 


“This of itself is sutlicient to show that Burns | 


did not write the two verses which the Post 
attributes to him, and which we think spoil 
the force of the song—they are as out of place 
as they are commonplace. In the edition of 
Burns’s works, published in London in 1840, 
edited by Allen Cunningham, there is a fac 
simile of this song from the original manuscript 
copy in Burns’s hand-writing, in the possession 
of Robert Wallace of Kelly, Member of Parlia- 
ment, which, with the exception of a word in 
the fourth line of each stanza, is precisely the 





same as the song is now known and universally 
sung It is entitled ‘An ode—Bruce’s address 


| to his troops at Bannockburn;’ tune, ‘ Lewis 


Gordon,’ and begins ‘Scots wha hae,’ etc. 
‘Lewis Gordon’ is the title of a Jacobite song, 


| popular in Burns’s day, composed to the old air 


of ‘ lley tuttie taitie..”? Who is the author of 


these verses ? 


OatirorntaA Goxp (vol. ii. p. 806).—Captain 
Jonathan Carver, an American traveller, born 
in Connecticut in 1732, left Boston in June 
1766, to travel the continent of North America, 
with the hope of discovering some shorter com- 
munication with the East Indies through the 
Cape of Good Hope, but advanced no farther 
than the northwest border of Lake Superior, 
alludes in his travels to the existence of gold 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Is it to be in- 
ferred from this statement in his Travels, p. 
118, that Carver was the jirst discoverer of that 
precious metal in California? I supposed the 
fact was known as early as 1722, if Shelvocke 
may be credited, who alludes to the existence 
of gold at “ Puerto Seguro,” about two leagues 
north-eastward of Cape St. Lucas. This voy- 
ager, at page 400 of his ‘‘ Voyage Round the 
World,” in 1719 and ’22, London Ed. Svo, 1726, 
says: ‘“* The soil about Puerto Seguro (and very 
likely in most of the vallies) is a rich black 
mould, which, as you turn it fresh up to the 
sun, appears as if intermingled with gold dust, 
some of which we endeavored to wash and pu- 
rify from the dirt, but tho’ we were a little pre- 
judiced against the thoughts that it could be 
possible that this metal should be so promiscu- 
ously and universally mingled with common 
earth, yet we endeavored to cleanse and wash 
the earth from some of it, and the more we did, 
the more it appeared like gold; but in order to 
be farther satisfied, I brought away some of it, 
which we lost in our confusions in China. But 
be that as it will, it is very probable that this 
Country abounds in metals of all sorts, though 
the Inhabitants had no utensils or ornaments of 


| any metal whatsoever which is no wonder, since 


they are so perfectly ignorant in all arts.” 
Carver, however, in his travels in 1766, says, 
“Some of the nations west of the Shining 
Mountains, have gold so plenty among them, 
that they make their most common utensils of 
it.” Perhaps the nations “ Carver” visited 
were ess ignorant than the Lower Californians. 


& H. P. 
MIDDLETOWN, Ct., 1859. 


Inrt1AL OuristrAn Names (vol. i. pp. 25, 51— 
vol. ii. p. 864).—I know six persons in Chester 
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County, Penna., who have a letter inserted be- | 


tween the Christian and surname. It was, in 
all these instances, done when the persons were 
first named, to distinguish them from relatives 
bearing the same names. 

I have heard of other instances, and I believe 
the practice, although not frequent, is more so 
than may be supposed. J. 8. F. 


American Scnoor-Booxs (vol. iii. p. 18).— 
In the Magazine for January isa mane from 
“Boston” of Drake’s Collection of American 
school-books. I am not, at present, able to 
judge of the correctness of his impressions as to 
the high value of that collection, which may be 
quite right. I will merely add, by way of re- 
cording the items, that there are three collec- 
tions of school-books, mainly American, in Hart- 
ford, all of considerable value, viz: 

1. That of Hon. H. Barnard; forming a part 
of his very extensive educational library, which 
has, so far as I know, no competitor in this 
country. 

2. That of Erastus Smith, Esq., which that 
gentleman has long been gathering. 

8. That of the Connecticut Historical Society ; 
not so extensive as either of the others, but con- 
taining many works of interest and value. 

It may be added that it would be singular, if 
not discreditable, were there not some such col- 
lection in Connecticut, the very fons et origo of 
American school-books and teachers, the home 
of Bingham, Webster, Olney, ‘“ Productive,” 
Smith, and many more. P. 

HarrrorD, Jan. 17, 1859. 

LosANTIVILLE (vol. i. 


p. 87., vol. iii. p. 22).— 


The following extract from the journal of Ben- | 


jamin Van Cleve, who became a citizen of Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 3, 1790, one day after the arrival 


of General St. Clair, and the establishment of | 


civil government in that place, confirms the 
statement in the letter of John Cleves Symms, 
dated North Bend, 9 Jan. 1790, that the City 
of Cincinnati was first called Losantiville : 

“ We landed at Losantiville,” says Van Cleve, 
“opposite the mouth of Licking river, on the 
8rd day of January, 1790. Two small, hewed- 
log houses had been erected, and several cabins. 
General Harmer was employed in building Fort 
Washington, and commanded Strong’s, Pratt's, 


Kersey’s and Kingsbury’s companies of infantry | 
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who remained only a short time, and William 
MeMillan, Esquire, were appointed justices of 
the peace for this Town, of which the governor 
altered the name, from Losantiville to Cincin- 
nati.” 

Mr. Van Cleve removed from Cincinnati to 
Dayton in 1797. (See American Pioneer, vol. 
ii. p. 148.) Bo 2. 


MIDDLETOWN, Ct., Jan. 25, 1859. 


Mouawk (ii. pp. 62, 153.)—This word, it is 
admitted on all sides, is not Iroquois. The name 
by which the Mohawks were known to early 
Europeans, was applied to them either by the 
Indians of the seaboard (Gookin, in “1 Mass, 
Hist. Coll. i. 156), or of the interior with whom 
those Europeans had intercourse. Hence the 
Dutch, who doubtless picked up the word from 
the Mohegans, called them Maguas ; the Narra- 
gansetts, Maguauog, which is not derived from 
noho to eat, as your correspondent represents 
in Hist. Mag. ii. 62, but is simply the plural of 
Maqua in the Narragansett dialect, and also sig- 
nifies “Bears.” In the same way the French 
called them Agniés—Anue being the word for 
}a “bear” in the dialect of the Hurons, among 
whom Father Brebceut was a missionary, who 
|in 1635 first, | believe, made them known by 
the name of “ Agnier—rhonons.”—Relation, 
| 1635. 

That they were cannibals we can readily be- 
lieve. Lafitau says, ‘All the savage nations 
of America are Anthropophagi. . . I scarcely 
| know of any but the Abenaquis who have a 
| horror thereof.”—Maurs des Sauvages, 4to. ii. 
307. This cannibalism, therefore, was not such 
|a peculiarity as to cause it to become the dis- 
tinctive name of the nation. 

As the names by which they were known to 
the Dutch and French came from the Eastern 
and Western Indians, so that which has been 
applied to them by the English came from the 
South. “ Mohawk ” is only another form of the 
| word Mohoch, which signifies “ blood” in the 
ancient dialect of the Sankikans (De Laet. 

“ Novus orbis,” p. 75), now known as the Dela- 
wares, This epithet was bestowed on them, it 
| is supposed, by reason of their ferocity and cru- 
elty on the war-path ; though we may add with 
Lafitau : “ Pour leur rendre bien la justice qu’ils 
|méritent presque tous, ils n’ont rien a se re- 


procher sur cet article.” Meurs ii. 287. 
TIORHENNHA, 





and Ford’s artillery. A few days after this, | 
Governor St. Clair appointed officers, civil and | 


military, for the Miami Country. His procla- 
mation erecting the County of Hamilton, bears 
date January 2nd, 1790, on the day of his arri- 
vel. Mr. Tappan, who came down with us and | 


| New Enotanp Carecnisms, (vol. ii. p. 
306).—The following is the title of Fitch’s Cate- 
aoe, (so called by Cotton Mather,) Magnalia, 
, Pp. 4: 
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An | Explanation | of the solemn | advice | 


Recommended by the Council | in Connecticut 


Colony, to the Inha- | bitants in that Jurisdic- 
tion, Respe- | cting the Reformation of those | 
Evils, which have been the Pro- | curing Cause 
of the late Judgments | upon New-England. | 
By Mr. James Fitch, Pastor of the | Church in 
Norwich. (Then follow texts from 1 Sam. vii. 
3; 2 Chron. xix. 4.) Boston in New-England. | 
Printed by S. Green for I. Usher of Boston 
1683. 16mo. p. 72 and preface by Increase 
Mather of 6 pages. 

Printed and bound with this (signatures and 
pages consecutive), is ‘A Discourse” by James 
Fitch against John Rogers the founder of the 
Rogerines or * Anti-Christian Sabbatarians of 
late risen up in Connecticut Colony.” 

The volume contains 133 pages, exclusive of 
the preface of 6 pages. 


Anotuer CatrecnisM—-Masonmn, Or Tne 
Farrarut Instructor, Offering, | Memorials of 
Christianity | in twenty six | Exercises | upon 
the new-English Catechisin | Zhe remainder of 
the title, which is very long, omitted. Boston: 
Printed by B. Green & J. Allen for Samuel 
Phillips at the Brick Shop. 1702. 16mo. pp. 
192. 

About one-half of the above volume consists 
of John Cotton’s Milk for Babes so arranged 
that the Questions shall comprise a ‘* System of 
Yeligion” while the answers are simply yes or 
no ; in order that “the Milk for Babes may be 
more distinctly dropt into their little Souls.” 
This is by Cotton Mather. 


Anotner Cateonism.—The Way of Truth | 


Laid out. | A | Catechism | which as with | 
Supplies from the Tower of David | arms Chris- 
tians of all Ages to | &c. &e, . The Second Edi- 
tion. Boston; Reprinted by S. Kneeland for 
D. Henchman at his Shop in Oorn-Hill 1721. 
16mo. pp. 95: and A Body of Divinity Versified. 
2 pages. This is supposed to be by Cotton 
Mather. b. G. 


Obituary. 


Hon. Meretiau Everett, died on Sunday, the 
26th December, 1858, at Wrentham, Mass., at 
the advanced age of 82 years. He was the oldest 
surviving member of the Norfolk Bar, and had 
for more than half a century been interested in, 
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lented family, being a brother of Hon. Horace 
Everett, of Vermont, for many years one of the 
most able and influential members of the House 
of Representatives of Congress. 

In polities, Mr. Everett was originally a Fede- 
ralist. It was in this character that the writer 
first became acquainted with him, and under 
circumstances which made a strong impression 
upon his memory. At a period, not yet very 
far back in the past, it was the fashion with all 
politicians to revile the memory of those who 
composed the Federal party. Mr. Everett, at 
that time, was the custodian of the Wrentham 
Circulating Library, and the writer of this was 
but a youth, scarcely in his teens, who resorted 
there for the purpose of obtaining food for read- 
ing. Old and young talked politics in those 
days, and in exchanging a few words with the 
genial and kind-hearted librarian, the budding 
politician flippantly let fall one of the then cur- 
rent sneers against the Federal party. The old 
gentleman at once put ona grave aspect, and 
quietly went to the library shelves and took 
down a volume, saying, “There, my young 
friend, if you will read that book through, I 
think you will find there is something to be said 
on both sides of this question, and may, in the 
end, agree with me that the Federalists were the 
purest politicians this country has ever seen, and 
are now & most unjustly abused class of men.” 
The work was “Sullivan’s Familiar Letters on 
Public Characters,” since published under the 
title of “ Public Men of the Revolution.” 

The boy read the book, as requested, and it 
made a deep impression on his mind. If it did 
not satisfy him that the Federal policy was, in 
its day, suited to the requirements of the coun- 
try, it taught him to respect the motives of the 
disinterested and pure-minded men who were its 
advocates, 

That same year Mr. Everett was chosen to the 
Massachusetts Senate, by the Whigs of Norfolk 
| County, and was afterwards reélected for the 
second term. He continued to act with it till 
the nomination of Gen. Taylor in 1848, when he 
early identified himself with the Free-soil move- 
ment. He was President of the first County 
Convention held by the new organization. 

As a lawyer he seldom conducted a case at the 
bar, and as a legislator his voice was rarely 
heard in debate. This arose more from modesty, 
and a diffidence in the choice of language, than 
from any lack of judgment or want of informa- 
tion. He was a most inordinate reader, and up 
to the last days of his life, was constantly adding 





and often identified with, the politics of the 
county. The incidents of his earlier life are un- 
known to the writer of this notice. He is able 


to state only that Mr. Everett belonged to a ta- 
VOL. II. 
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new treasuresto his fund of knowledge in poli- 
tics and general literature. His faculties of in- 
tellect and memory remained with him to the 
last. 
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At Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 24, Dr. A. H. Dr- 
Forest, of a lingering and distressing illness. 
He was born in Watertown, Connecticut, in 
May, 1814, was graduated at Yale College 
where he pursued his medical studies, and was 
licensed to practise medicine before he was 
twenty-one years old. He settled at Rochester 
where he practised physic for five years, but his 
professional career was closed by his marriage 
with Miss 0. 8. Sargeant, of Stockbridge, and 
his embarkation as a missionary for Beirut, in 
Syria. Dr. Deforest’s method of Christianizing 
the people of Syria was not that of barren preach- 
ing to adults. He applied himself diligently to 
the study of Arabic, and founded and conducted, 
with the aid of Mrs. Deforest, a female seminary 
at Beirut, the influence of which on the native 
population was most remarkable and most salu- 
tary. Besides his usefulness as a teacher, he 
was the financial agent of the Mission; and at 
times, when there was no American consul at 
Beirut, discharged the consular office. He 
superintended also the publication of many 
Arabic tracts and books. His health at length 
failed, and in 1854, after a residence of twelve 
years, in Syria, he came to the United States. 
To his beloved labors in Syria he strongly de- 
sired to return, but this was denied him. The 
Independent of this week contains a particular 
account of his services to the cause of educa- 
tion in the East, and pays a deserved tribute 
to his memory.—ZHvening Post, Dec. 10. 


At Hillsborough, N.©., Dec. 4., the Hon. Frr- 
DERICK Nasu, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. He had but just overcome 
a recent attack of sickness, and was in fine 
health ; had just returned from a visit to his 
native town, Newbern, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
which recently met in that place. He was born 
in Newbern, in 1781, and represented that town 
in the Legislature in 1804 and 1805. 


At Philadelphia, Dec. 6, Henry Ustiox On- 
DERDONK, late Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. He was born in New York in 
1789, the son of Dr. John Onderdonk. After 
leaving college, he studied medicine at London 
and Edinburgh—attaining his M.D. in the latter 
place. He practised for a short time in New 
York. In 1815, he was ordained by Bishop Ho- 
bart, and commenced his ministry as missionary 
at Canandaigua. In 1820, he became rector of 
St. Ann’s, Brovklyn. He was consecrated as- 
sistant to Bishop White, in Philadelphia, in 
1827. His course was marked by zeal and abili- 


ty—of which the proofs remain in two volumes 
of published sermons, and his important tract, 





“Episcopacy Tested by Scripture,” which grew 
out of a controversy with Dr. Barnes. In 1845, 
he resigned his bishopric. At the last meeting 
of the House of Bishops, he was restored to the 
ministry, though he did not discharge Episcopal 
functions. 


At Fairhaven Ct., Hon. Henry L. Ertsworrn, 
died on the 27th of December, 1858, in the 68th 
year of his age. He was twin brother to the 
Hon. William Ellsworth, formerly Governor 
and now Judge of the Supreme Court of Errors 
of Connecticut ; and the two were the youngest 
children of the Hon. Oliver Ellsworth, of Wind- 
sor, Conn., second Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

After graduating at Yale College in 1810, and 
studying law with Judge Gould at Litchfield, 
he married the only daughter of the Hon. Elizur 
Goodrich, of New Haven, and settled at Wind- 
sor. At the end of afew years he removed to 
Hartford, Conn., where he continued about 
eight or ten years, when he was appointed by 
Gen. Jackson as Resident Commissioner among 
the Indian tribes to the south and west of 
Arkansas. While employed in this service he 
made extensive circuits towards the Rocky 
Mountains. In one of. these he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Washington Irving, who thus ob- 
tained the materials of his remarkable work upon 
our western prairies. At the end of more than 
two years, Mr. Ellsworth was called to Wash- 
ington and placed at the head of the United 
States Patent Office. 

His attachments to the pursuit of agriculture 
led him, in addition to the ordinary Patent 
Office report, to commence a series of reports to 
Congress on the agricultural condition of the 
country, embodying information obtained by a 
correspondence with every part of the Union, 
and containing suggestions often of great im- 
portance for the improvement of the science to 
which he was so much devoted. He led the 
way in obtaining valuable seeds from foreign 
countries, and circulating them, by means of the 
post-office, in the various parts of the United 
States to which they were suited. By his labors 
and perseverance the Patent Office was raised 
from a depressed condition, and rendered one of 
the most useful and popular departments of the 
government. 

At the expiration of about ten years, Mr. Ells- 
worth resigned his connection with the Patent 
Office, and established himself at La Fayette, In- 
diana, in the purchase and settlement of United 
States land. His zeal and energy in this new em- 
ployment was felt throughout the whole of north- 
ern Indiana, and contributed greatly to the settle- 
ment of that part of the State. Some two years 
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since, Mr. Ellsworth, in consequence of ill health, 
returned to his native State. He had just re- 
turned from a visit to Indiana, when he was 
attacked by the disease which speedily ended 
his life.—ZHvening Post. 


At Middlebury, Vt., Hon. Wittram Srapg, 
died on Sunday, Jan. 18th. For more than 
forty years he had occupied a high position in 
his native State. He was born May 9th, 1786, 
in Cornwall, Vt. He was graduated at Middle- 
bury College in 1807, with the reputation of be- 
ing the best linguist in his class, 

He read law with the Hon. Joel Doolittle of 
Middlebury, and commenced practice at that 
place in 1810. It being a time of high political 
excitement, he was induced in 1814 to publish 
and edit the Columbian Patriot, in connection 
with which he carried on the business of book- 
selling and job-printing, but he experienced pe- 
cuniary misfortune and abandoned the enter- 
prise in 1816. In 1815 he was elected Secre- 
tary of State, and held that office for eight sue 
cessive years. In 1816 he was elected Judge of 
Addison County Court in which office he con- 
tinued for six years. He resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Middlebury in 1829, and con- 
tinued it for two years, during one of which | 
(1830-31) he was State’s Attorney for Addison 
County. 

In 1831 he was elected to Congress, where | 
he held a seat for twelve years. His speeches | 
in Congress were characterized by strong and | 
sound logic, copious induction of facts, compre- 
hensive views, and great boldness. 

On his retirement from Congress, he was 
elected Reporter of the Decisions of the Su- | 
preme Court of Vermont; and having held that 
otlice one year, was chosen Governor of thie 
State, which he held two years, at the expira- 
tion of which time he retired from public life. 
Since then he was Secretary of the National 
Board of popular education, having for its ob- 
ject the furnishing of the West with competent | 
and pious female teachers from the East. Of | 
this enterprise he was the life and soul, devot- | 
ing to it for twelve years his mature wisdom | 
and ripe experience. 

In 1823, he published the “ Vermont State 
Papers,” a valuable compilation of historical 
dvcuments. In 1825, he prepared the * Com- 
piled Statutes of Vermont,” and in 1844, the 
* Vermont Reports,” vol. xv. He was also a 
frequent pamphleteer on various subjects. 

for more than fifty years he was a professor | 


of feligion. Ws 





Henry Hartam, the eminent English histo- | 


days before the death of Prescott. He had 
reached the great age of 81 years, having been 
born in 1778. Mr. Hallam, at an early period, 
was a regular contributor to the Ldinburgh Re- 
view, contemporaneously with his friend Sir 
Walter Scott, and was one of the most active 
friends of Mr. Wilberforce in his movement for 
abolishing the African slave trade. In 1830 he 
received one of the two fifty-guinea gold medals 
instituted by George [V., for eminence in histo- 
rical composition, the other being awarded to 
Washington Irving. It was on the death of Mr. 
Hallam’s son, who was engaged to be married fo 
his sister, that Tennyson wrote his ‘In Memo- 
riam.” Mr. Hallam’s works are—‘“ The Consti- 
tutional History of England,” “The History of 
Europe during the Middle Ages,” “ An Intro- 
duction to the Literary History of Europe, du- 
ring the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries.” 





At Boston, January 23d, Lemur, Snarrvck, 
Esq., a well known statistician and historical 
writer, died, in the 65th year of his age. The 
deceased was employed by the City Govern- 
ment in 1845, to obtain the census of Boston for 
that year. He was the author of several his- 
torical works of much value, and frequently con- 
tributed articles on his favorite subjects to 
periodicals. Mr. Shattuck was a member of the 
Common Council in 1837,’ 38, °40, and ’41, and 
several times represented Boston in the State 
Legislature. Le was a native of Ashby, Mass., 
where he was born, Oct. 15, 1793. 

Prominent among Mr. Shattuck’s published 
works were the following: ‘‘ Memorials of the 
Descendants of William Shattuck: the Progeni- 
tor of the families in America that have borne 
his name.” ‘A Iistory of the town of Con- 
cord, Mass., and of the adjoining towns, Bedford, 
Acton, Lincoln and Carlisle.” “A complete 
system of Family Registration.” ‘ The Domes- 
tic Bovk-Keeper and Practical Economist.” 
“The Scholar’s Daily Journal.” His legislative 
documents are numerous, and relate to the State 
Library ; the Registration of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages, the State Census, ‘* A Sanitary Sur- 
vey of the State,” ete. 

The deceased, in 1818, organized at Detroit 
the first Sabbath School ever opened in the State 
of Michigan, and was its superintendent four 
years. He was active in securing the organi- 
zation of the American Statistical Association 
and the New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety. It will be seen that he led an active and 
useful life, and did much service to his fellow- 
men. 


At New York, Jan. 26th, 1859, Professor 


rian and critic, died on the 22d of January—six | Wit11aM H. Ever died, of a disease of the heart. 
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He was born in the city of New York, and 
graduated in Columbia College in 1824. He 
studied medicine under the direction of the late 
Dr. Macneven, and the Doctor’s degree was con- 
ferred on him by the Rutgers Medical Factory 
of Geneva College, about the year 1828. At an 
carly age he evinced a strong bias for Chemistry, 
and at the time of completing his medical educa- 
tion, he had made such attainments in this sci- 
ence, that his chemical dissertations (on the 
compounds of Cyanogen) gained for him the gold 
medal of the Faculty, and was afterwards printed 
in Silliman’s Journal. In 1832, he was elected 
Professor of Experimental Chemistry in Colum- 
bia College. Three years afterwards he was 
chosen Professor of Chemistry and Physics in 
the College of South Carolina, in which capacity 
he taught with great success for fourteen years, 
and then returned to his native city, where he 
resided until his death. The Legislature of 
South Carolina presented him with a valuable 
present of silver plate for the discovery of a 
new and cheap method of preparing gun-cotton, 
which, it was thought, would cause an increased 
demand for one of the staple products of that 
State. Dr. E., for the last year of his life, was 
consulting chemist of the Manhattan Gas Com- 
pany. In everything relating to the chemistry 


of gas manufacture, he had no superior in this 


country. He was a man of sound learning, ex- 
tensive and varied attainments, and of highly 
cultivated taste. He died, expressing his reli- 
ance on a crucified Redeemer, and in the hope 
of a blessed immortality. 


At Cambridge, Mass., Witt1am Crancu Bonn, 
the Director of the Astronomical Observatory 
at Harvard College, died January 29th, at the 
age of 69 years. Ie was born in Portland, Me., 
the 9th of September, 1789. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Cambridge Observatory, he had 
devoted himself with much industry, talent, 
and success, not only to astronomical observa- 
tions, but to the improvement and construction 
of optical instruments, in every detail of which 
he was well informed and practically skillful. 
He was called to the charge of the observatory 
at Cambridge in 1839, before as yet any build- 
ings were erected. The great telescope was 
mounted June 24, 1847. To his practical skill 
observers owe a piece of mechanism called the 


“spring governor,” by which time is visibly | 


measured to a small fraction of a second. ‘To 
the same skill in applying scientific knowledge 
to mechanical means was in a large part owing 
what is known in Europe as the “ American 
Method ” of recording observations by electro- 
magnetism. He has been engaged with encou- 
raging success in experiments for taking photo- 
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| graphs of the stars by a camera attached to 
| the great telescope. Before his appointmenr 
at Cambridge he was employed by the United 
States Government in astronomical observa- 
tions, to be used in connection with those of the 
South Sea exploring expedition. In 1842, the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard College. By his 
death the College is deprived of a highly valued 
officer, and the scientitic community of one of 
its most gifted and accomplished sons. 


The recent demise of Mr. Gerarp Stvuyve- 
sant, of this city, a worthy descendant of the 
Dutch Director-General of the New Nether- 
lands, has excited a general regret in the com- 
munity. He was a gentleman of ample fortune, 
of which he made a liberal and wise use, in ac- 





cordance with the dictates of a noble and gene- 
rous heart. Amiable and happy in all the 
relations of life, he will be sadly missed by a 
wide circle of friends, embracing every class of 
society; for he was equally esteemed and be- 
loved by all. No one excelled him in the first 
of Christian virtues, charity—without which 
all else is pronounced by holy writ to be but as 
“sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” To 
this shining beauty of his character every other 
trait was subordinate ; and whatever anathemas 
may be pronounced on the dead for mere differ- 
ences of opinion, the man whose whole life was 
a fine exemplification of this noblest Christian 
virtue cannot fail to meet his reward. Our 
triend—he was the friend of all—died as he had 
lived, with a cheerful submission to the will of 
Providence, although cut down in the prime of 
life and surrounded by every means of enjoy- 
ment. His calm and placid countenance retained 
its cheerful expression after death had set its 
seal upon it, affording a mournful solace to the 
friends who gazed upon it for the last time. 
Few men have descended to the grave laden 
with the blessings of so many hearts, or so gene- 
rally lamented. His obsequies were attended 
from his parish church, “St. Mark’s in the Bow- 
ery,” where he and his ancestors for several 
generations had worshipped, and beneath which 
his remains were deposited with theirs. The 
great concourse of persons assembled on this 
occasion, including some of the leading clergy 
of different denominations, showed the general 
esteem in which the deceased was held. The 
rich and the poor seemed to unite in one feeling 
of tribute to his memory. and St. Mark’s old 
walls, that have witnessed so many scenes of 
| funeral pageantry, never received within them 
a greater number of sincere mourners for a de- 





parted friend. 
F. 
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Introductory Discourse on Clinical Instruction, 
delivered at Bellevue Hospital, New York, on 
the 18th of October, 1858. 
Francis, M.D. LL.D., President of the Medical 
Board. Published by request. New York: 
1858. 

This genial production of a distinguished and 
well-known member of the medical faculty, 
although addressed to a class of students, is far 
from being of a dry, didactic character, attrac- | 
tive to professional readers alone. On the other 
hand, like most of the writings of Dr. Francis, 
it is so well seasoned with anecdote and good 
humor, that the most erudite details of profes- | 
sional learning become entertaining as well as | 
instructive to all. Take for example the fol- 
lowing sketch of Samuel Clossey, a celebrated | 
professor of Anatomy : 

‘When I was in Holland, in the spring of 
1816, having paid my devotion at the tomb of 
Boerhaave at Leyden, I repaired to Amsterdam, 
to find out something respecting Ruysch and his 
preparations. All was now traditional. His 
lecture-room was little more than half the dimen- | 
sions of our new theatre at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital: it reminded me for its size and form as 
having a marked resemblance to the first ana- 
tomical theatre of Columbia College, erected in 
1769, where Samuel Clossey lectured. I sought 
for some specimens of Ruysch’s great art, and 
it seemed, according to representations made to 
me, that a few fragments had been preserved, | 
but time and carelessness had rendered them 
worthless. As I have mentioned Clossey, I will 
trespass a moment respecting him. 
first public collegiate professor of Anatomy in 
this country, an able instructor, from Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the author of Observations 
on certain parts of the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Body. He was highly esteemed; the 
great Hamilton, old Governor Clinton, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, Judge Benson, and others of 





him with their friendship. He began his ana- 
tomical lectures to a private class so early as 
1764; and when chosen professor, had for his 
colleagues Jones, Tennant, Middleton, Smith and 
Bard. Bard did not like him: Clossey was of a 
generous nature, and inclined too much to wor- 
ship the rosy god. At the vacation during the 
Christmas holidays, he was annually supplied, 
like the old poet laureates, with a cask of wine 
by his friends. John Pintard told me he kept 
up the jollification with open house for all who 
visited him during the vacation. 


shortly after left for his native land. 
By John W. | 


Ile was our | 


| Middleton, in 1750. 
nearly equal importance in their day, honored | 





Ile became | 
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obnoxious to the British, who held the city, be- 
cause of his democracy, and he was dramatically 
illustrated by the royal company of performers 
on the boards of the John street theatre. He 
I am 
ignorant of the time of his death. You will 
excuse this digression on Clossey, as I indulged 


|the thought that you would not be displeased 
| with some notice of this pioneer in our profes- 
sion. 


I have been personally well acquainted 
with two of his pupils, the late Dr. Wm. Moore 
and Dr. Henry Mott, the father of our eminent 
surgeon. I almost think I see Clossey with his 
generous rubicundity in political disquisition on 


| the ballot and Stamp Act, with King Sears and 


McDougal at the old Bay Tree Tavern, in Fair 
street, with all the earnestness of a Tipperary 
corporal.” 

The following account of the first dissections 


| in New York belongs to the medical history of the 


country, which no one is better fitted to write 


|than our venerable author, combining, as he 


does, a lucid and attractive style with an exten- 
sive and thorough knowledge of the subject. He 


| says, “In a recent lecture I gave you some par- 
| ticulars derived from our early Dutch records, 


of a post-mortem examination of the body of 
Sloughter, the English governor of New York. 
This occurred as early as in 1691. It is the 
first autopsic examination that ever occurred in 
the American colonies. The governor, it was 


| affirmed, had died by poison, but no proofs of 


that nature could be derived from the doctors’ 
post-mortem testimony. The fact is, the gov- 


| ernor died from a debauch ; and it doubtless fur- 


nished the Dutch faculty with a gratifying spec- 
tacle to exercise their function over a worthless 
ruler, whose moral and political life was at vari- 
ance with the ethics of the good old burgo- 


| masters, and whose inebriation proved to be the 


death of the patriotie Leisler. 
“ The earliest anatomical dissection for impart- 
ing medical knowledge was performed also in 


| this city, on the body of a convicted felon, Her- 


manus Carrol, by doctors John Bard and Peter 
Only two years after there 
arrived from Scotland, William Hunter, at Rhode 
Island. He was a near relative of Wm. and 
John Hunter. The emigrant Hunter was now only 
twenty-three years old; but he had studied with 
the elder Monro and at Leyden. He gave lec- 
tures at Newport in the years 1754, °5, and "6. 
They were reported to have been of a high 
order of instruction: he was long a prominent 
practitioner and a bold surgeon: he died in 
1777. Iunter’s lectures were, doubtless, the 


| first regular course of practical anatomy founded 


on ‘lissections taught in America. We have 
no means of knowing what might have been the 
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contents of his museum, as his library and other 
effects were dispersed by the revolutionary 
struggle.” 


A History of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
Condition of the Bethlehem Female Seminary. 
With a Catalogue of its Pupils, 1785-1858. 
By William ©. Reichel. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., pp. 468, 8vo. Twelve por- 
traits and views from steel plates. 

This work is well written—the catalogue of 
pupils, a work of great labor, is a perfect treasure 
—the paper is excellent, the typography artistic ; 
in short, the whole work is admirable. The 
great number of pupils, three thousand five hun- 
dred, who have received their education at this 
ancient seminary, have carried to all parts of the 
country a knowledge of its excellence. To them 
and to their families and friends this announce- 
ment of a souvenir of that 


** Golden time 
That cometh not again ”’ 


wili be received with unusual pleasure. 


Life of Bishop Croes, of New Jersey. By John 
N. Norton, Rector of Ascension Church, Frank- 
fort, Ky. New York: General Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Union Church Book 
Society, 1859. 24mo., 210 pp. 


The Rev. Mr. Norton, though writing especial- 
ly for the young, is doing excellent service to 
the ecclesiastical history of the country in this 
series of brief, but well written, biographies of 
the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The subject of the present memoir is one 
whom the whole republic may lay claim to, as 
a revolutionary soldier, and by that title a 
member of the Cincinnati, a man who, amid 
the duties of the camp, never forgot that he was 
a Christian, and who, when peace was restored, 
devoted himself to the service of his altar and 
his faith with a like generosity, He rose to be 
the first episcopal bishop in his native state 
after many years of laborious service in the 
ministry, and justified the selection, as he had 
deserved it by the virtues becoming his elevated 
station. 


Life of Madame de la Peltrie (Magdeleine de 
Chauvigny) foundress of the Ursuline Con- 
vent, Quebec. By a member of the Commu- 
nity. New York: Dunigan, 1859. 

This is a brief biography of a heroic woman 

who devoted her life and means to the cause of 

the civilization of the Indians, and whom Carnes 
has already made known to English readers in 
the sketch which he gave of her life. 
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Local History of Camden (N. J.), commencing 
with its early settlement, incorporation, and 
public and private improvements, brought up 
to the present day. By L. F. Fisler, M.D. 
Camden: F. A. Cassidy, 1858, 12mo., 62 pp. 

This is a brief history of the uneventful city of 

Camden, a city called into life by the growth of 

the neighboring emporium of Pennsylvania : 

and forms a supplement to Mickle’s Remin- 
iscences of Old Gloucester, to which it refers for 
the early history of the spot. 


The Early Presbyterian Emigration into South 
Carolina ; a discourse delivered before the 
General Assembly, in New Orleans, May 7th, 
1858, by appointment, of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. By George Howe, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, 8. C. Columbia: R. W. 
Gibbs, 1858, 8vo., 41 pp. 


This address gives rather a sketch of the Hugue- 
nots in France and the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land than of the descendants of the exiles who 
sought refuge in Carolina, and their descendants, 
and thus forms the introduction to the history 
of Presbyterianism in the State rather than the 
history itself. 


Documents relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York. procured, etc., by J. R. 
Brodhead, Esq. ; edited by E. B. O'Callaghan, 
M.D. LL.D. Vol. ii. 1859. 

The present volume of this noble work, al- 
though numerically the second, completes not 
only the Dutch portion, but the entire series of 
Documents, the English and French volumes 
having already appeared. We cannot enter 
here into a general view of the whole, and must 
content ourselves with a few remarks on the 
present volume. It bears all the marks of accu- 
rate and clear translation, faithful and judicious 
editing which characterize the other volumes, 
The work of the State has therefore been con- 
scientiously done, and the docuinents collected 
by Mr. Brodhead under so many disadvantages, 
receive a new value from the light thrown on 
them by Dr. O'Callaghan. By the kindness of 
James Lenox, Esq. of this city he has been en- 
abled to give some of the documents in full from 
early printed copies, in cases where only part 
remained in manuscript. Others bearing close- 
ly on the documents are given from the same 
and other sources. 

Among the interesting papers of the volume 
are Alrich’s letters as to affairs on the Delaware, 
the Deduction, for the information of the king 
of Great Britain, Stuyvesant’s Report on the 
Surrender and his defence, Papers connected 
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with the recapture, the curious letter to Charles | 
II., Documents on Renssalaerswyck, and Hon. 
H. ©. Murphy’s paper on the first Minister of 
the colony, Rey. Jonas Mitchaelius with that | 
clergyman’s recently discovered letter to his | 
friend Rev. Adrian Smoutiers, which forms the | 
apperdix to the volume. 

The biographical sketches in the notes include 
almost every person of note mentioned. 

The portrait of Gov. Stuyvesant is from the 
plate loaned to the State by Gov. Folsom, Esq., 
and fittingly finds place at this point. 


Historical and Piterary Intelligence. 


Tue lamented decease of the distinguished | 
historian, Witit1am H. Presoort, of Boston, was | 
very eee noticed at the last meeting of | 
the New York Historical Society. Resolutions 
of respect for his memory were offered by Pre- 
sident King, of Columbia College, whose re- 
marks on the occasion combined a natural and 
graceful tribute to the merits of the deceased 
with a touching allusion to their early acquaint- 
ance and long-standing friendship. Both in 
manner and matter, Mr. King was particularly 
happy. Ile was succeeded by Rev. Dr. De Witt, 


who, in a few words, alluded to the splendid 
abilities of the deceased, and then turned to his | 


living compeer in historic fame. Thus called | 
upon, Mr. Bancroft rose, and advancing tothe 
front of the dais, proceeded to read, in an em- 
phatic and impressive manner, a brilliant and 
etfective eulogy on his departed friend. It will 
be found at the opening of this number of the 
Magazine. The Rev. Dr. Osgood, in a few con- 


intimate relations subsisting between Messrs. 
Prescott and Bancroft, evinced in a letter writ- 
ten by the former only a few days before his 
death to his surviving friend. Dr. Osgood’s 
statements and appropriate reflections were lis- 
tened to with marked attention. 


Tue following is a copy of a letter recently 
received from the United States Minister at the 
Hague, by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, of Albany, 
Ns An2 

“THe Haug, 19th January, 1859. 

“My pear Sir: I received, some days ago, 
your esteemed favor of the 18th of December, 
and a day or two afterwards the volume of the 
Colonial Documents, for which please accept my 
sincere thanks, I have only had time to glance 
over it, and can only express my wonder at the 


| agein which he discovered Hudson River, 
from the records of the Company and from print- 
| ed sources not heretofore regarded. 
}none other 


|into between Lludson and the Directors of the 
| East India Company of Amsterdam, and con- 


| Rochelle, 
| ford, Pomfret, Ashford, Coventry, 


| Cambridge, Charlestown, 





amount of labor which you have bestowed upon 
this work, and at the fidelity with which it has ! 


been performed. I am glad it is so near com- 
| pletion, because there is less hazard of an inter- 
| ruption of it by legislative interference, though 
I trust that its being finished will not deprive 
| the State of your valuable labors. The letter of 
Michaelius, I am happy to see, is now in an en- 


| during form through your kind attention. 


“T hope to send you, during the winter, a 


| Memoir on Henry Iiudson in Holland, being an 


exposition of the causes and motives of the voy- 
derived 


The most 
interesting part of it to you will be a document 
than the written contract entered 


taining points of historical interest. My Memoir 
is written, and I am only waiting a search in 
regard to one or two facts in the archives, be- 


| fore printing it. 


“| intend to follow this up by some researches 


| in relation to Usselinx and the organization of 


the West India Company. 
“ Very truly yours, 

“ Hen. OC, 
WaAsHINGTON, in his tour through New Eng- 
land, in 1789, passed through the following 
towns: Kingsbridge, Rye, East Chester, New 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Stamford, Nor- 
walk, Fairtield, Stratford, Milford, New Haven, 
Wallingford, Middletown, Weathersfield, Hart- 
Worthington, 
Brooktield, Spencer, 
Shrewsbury, Sudbury, 
Malden, Marblehead, 
Beverley, Ipswich, New- 


Morrpuy.” 


Springtield, Palmer, 
Weston, 


Conn. 
Marlborough, 


Salem, Myrick, Lynn, 


, , | buryport, Salisbury, Milford, Menden, Uxbridge. 
cluding remarks, adverted to the cordial and | .v"YPOr a4 ee 


Thompson, Ashford, Andover, Billerica, Lex- 
ington, Watertown, Needham, Sherburne, Hol- 
liston, Mass. Portsmouth, Exeter, Kingstown, 
N. H. The publisher of the Historical Magazine 
is very desirous of obtaining all the information 
possible relating to this visit, and would feel him- 
self under great obligations to any who would 
favor him with facts or anecdotes connected 
with it, or inform him where such can be 
obtained. 


Rev. Jonn A. Vinton, of South Boston, the 
compiler of the “ Vinton Memorial,” issued in 
Boston some months since, has in preparation a 
memoir of the descendants of Edward Giles, of 
Salem, 1634, with notices of other families bear- 
ing the name of Gires—particularly of Thomas 
Giles, of Pemaquid, who was killed there by the 
Indians in 1689, and of his descendants: inclu- 


| ding also sketches of the Lindall, Jennison, Mar- 


shall, and other families. The volume will be 
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one of much interest, as connected with scenes 
in the Old Indian, French, and Revolutionary 
wars. It will be printed as soon as sufficient 
encouragement for the same shall be’ afforded to 
the compiler. In the meantime, he will feel 
greatly obliged for any additional information 
respecting any of these families. 


A GENEALOGY of the descendants of John 
Steele, who was one of the earliest settlers of 
Hartford, Ct., and for several years clerk of the 
town, has been prepared by one of his descend- 
ants, and is now ready for publication. 

REV. Purny H. Wuire, of Coventry, Vt., an- 


nounces in The Vermont Chronicle, that he is 
engaged in writing a history of the Congrega- 





tional churches in Vermont, and calls for assist- 
ance and codperation in collecting the materials 
for the work. Zhe Chronicle says: “ Mr. White’s 
tastes incline him to such studies; he has prac- 
tice and tact in the discovery and use of mate- 
rials; and is thus, of all men, best qualified for 
the work.” 


We learn that Ex-Governor Washburn is en- 
gaged in the preparation of an elaborate history 
of the town of Leicester, Mass., embracing the 
histories of the old families—the whole to make 
a volume of four hundred pages. It is also stated, 
that a lady in Gardner is about to publish 
a full and reliable history of that town. Similar 
enterprises, we understand, are projected in 
other towns in Worcester County. There could 
be no worthier enterprises undertaken. 


Tue sixth volume of the Maine Historical So- 
ciety’s Collections will soon be issued. 


Tue Conn. Historical Society intend shortly to 
publish the first volume of a series of Collections, 
which will contain matter of an interesting nature 
throwing new light upon various portions of the 
early history of the State. Among the docu- 
ments which it is expected to contain, are un- 
published letters of Hooker and Winthrop, 
reprints of several rare pamphlets concerning 
Connecticut, a journal kept during the siege of 
Louisbourg, by Lieut. Gov. Roger Wolcott, and 
Mr. Deming’s recent address at the presentation 
of Putnam’s battle-sword to the Society. 


Hon. Wm. ©. Rives, of Richmond, Va., has 
the first volume of the Life of James Madison 
ready for the press. The eminent ability of the 
author gives assurance of a valuable and inter- 
esting work. 


Tue citizens of Fort. Niagara propose to cele- 
orate the one hundredth anniversary of the sur- 
rendering of the Fort, on the 24th of July next. 
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Gro. M. Martner, of New York, is preparing 
a history of the Mather family, and desires the 
assistance of those connected with, or interested 
in, the family. 


ALTHOUGH we endeavor to obtain direct and 
accurate information for the obituary notices, 
we are sometimes obliged to rely entirely upon 
newspaper report. Such was the case in the 
notice of the death of Albert Pike, Esq., in our 
last number, which was not contradicted till 
after we had gone to press. 


Tue publisher of this Magazine will issue, on 
the 4th of March, a Prescott Memorial, contain- 
ing the addresses of Edward Everett, George 
Bancroft, Robt. OC. Winthrop, Jared Sparks, 
George Ticknor, Charles Folsom, Dr. Frothing- 
ham, Prof. Felton, with recollections of Pres- 
cott by his former secretary, ete. 


FOREIGN, 


Mexican Antiquities.—Three very curious 
articles occurred at the sale of Mr. Perey Doyle’s 
Mexican Antiquities, in London, on the 4th Jan. 
last. They are thus described in the catalogue : 
*“ A mask, with open mouth, in hard red stone, 
the concave surface sculptured with sitting figure 
of a Mexican chief, surrounded by various em- 
blems. This probably unique object was found 
in the ruins of Palenque, sold for £13. A large 
sacrificial collar, in polished granite, in form of 
a horse-shoe, with deities carved round it. This 
collar, Which was found in the ruins of Palenque, 
was used for putting over the necks of the vic- 
tims, when laid down on the sacrificial stone 
for the purpose of decapitation. Only one other 
specimen of this highly interesting object is 
known, which is in the Museum in Mexico; sold 
for £21. A Mexican deity, with grotesque hu- 
man face, sculptured out of a very large and 
massive piece of greenstone—an excessively 
rare specimen, found in the ruins of Palenque— 
eleven inches long and six inches broad; sold for 

125.—Atheneum. 


Amone the papers read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, (London,) at their meet- 
ing, Jan. 10th last, was one entitled, ‘* Account 
of the Lake Yojou, or Taulebé, in Honduras, 
Central America;” by E. G. Squier, of the 
United States. 

At the meeting, Dec. 15th, of the (London) 
Ethnological Society, Mr. Squier exhibited a 
uumber of fine photographs, made in Honduras 
and other parts of Central America, upon which 
he offered some remarks, and gave an account 
of the remains of the Carib race, now settled in 
Honduras. 





